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We call special attention to the cut paper pattern designs 
which have heen so popular a feature in the BAZAR during 
the spring season 

These patterns, which ave most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate coat, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
moat select Paria designs The patte rns are made in one 
standard size only An order coupon with prices and fur 


ther details will be found on page 619. 








HE world will continue to be interested in Car- 
men Sylva as long as she lives. It is not alone 

the fact of her being a Queen, nor yet that of 

her being an author as well, which attracts the 
world’s gaze to her; neither is it the fact that her sorrows 
have been many. One is sometimes inclined to think 
that her confidential attitude has something to do with it, 
her readiness to share her own views and emotions with 
the world. She makes no secret, at any rate, of most of 
them in her latest book, Thoughts of a Queen, published 


in Freuch. Here is what she says about women 


A woma s expected to give her love freely, to take care of a 
household, and to educate ber children: moreover, she must be 
pretty, elegant, and lovable. Yet, in epite of all this, men say that 
women are weak Among savages the woman is a beast of burden; 


among the Turks she is regarded as a creature who is fitted only for 
luxury. Europeans claim that she is useful for both purposes. When 
iven a whole 
workl; the man, however, believes that he has simply acquired pos- 


a woman gives berself away ehe fancies that she has ¢ 


session of a new toy A woman would be stoned if she began to do 
A woman 


who ts misunderstood is a woman who dves not understand others 


those things which a man of honor may do with impunity 


An unhappy woman is like a flower exposed to the wind; for a long 
time she remains a closed bad, and as svon as she begins to flower 
Man often gains bis end through the brutal strength of 
woman under similar circumstances uses the tactics 
of the timorous mouse, or those of the murderous suake that cuils 
around its victim. A woman's virtue must often be very great, since 
there are many cases where it has to suffice for two 


she withers 


an ox or a bear; 


What she has to say of suffering is worth considering 


A beast when it suffers goes off alone to some lonesome place; it is 
ouly mau who lets every one know when he is suffering 


The Queen forgets to mention, however, that out of 
the spectacle of suffering, sympathy, man’s richest pos 
session, is born. 


R. PETTIJOHN’S SUMMER. 


Mra. Perrioun, looking on from his vantage- 
point by the bronzed caryatides at the hop-room 
door, smiled grimly as Katherine danced by with a cadet. 
From my side of the room I recognized the smile, even 
though it did not include the eyes behind his spectacles, 
and was little more than a tightening of the lips under 
his long aud melancholy white mustache. I have seen 
the smile before, when he looked at his eldest daughter, 
though 1 have yet to discover whether it is inspired by 
amusement at her cleverness or a recognition of her little 
game. For Katherine undoubtedly has a game to play 
this summer, though, to her credit, 1 must confess she 
hardly understands it herself 
But how pretty she is, after all, and how self-poised 
and graceful as she moves about trailing ber white dress 
after her! And yet how funny she is! Ismiletoo. Such 
an air of detachment, of amiable yet enforced tolerance, 
as though instead of a partner to dance with, something 
on a string had been given her to carry 
I kuow the reason of her attitude. Mr. Peitijohn must 
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too. Katherine did not want to come to West Point. It 
lies too far away from Newport with its sentiments and 
its standards, and she wants us to know that she knows 
it. Her ambitions were never colored by visions of army 
life, with its discomforts and its privations, and its always 
being on the edge of things! Still, shé dances. One will 
do many things when vain, rather than have the look of 
being neglected. 

I rub my eyes to see if these be really cadets who are 
with her. So straight and strong and splendid are they 
on parade, yet so bent and so doubled out of shape when 
they dance. Three or four of them in rapid succession 
have walized with Katherine, and every one of them ex- 
cept the adjutant has become another man in the dance— 
shoulders tipped, knees crooked, and head out of position, 
like awkward contortionists taking their first pose. 

Everywhere, then, it is the same. A different manner 
is born in men whenever the woman is approached; even 
these brave young fellows change, and only the excep- 
tional few, like that handsome adjutant, are always them- 
Mr. Pettijohn must have noticed what I did, for 
with hands clasped behind his back (such solemnity for a 
ball-room—I declare I was embarrassed), crossed the 
room and joined me. He did not sit down, nor incline 
his head in my direction, so that I had to lift mine to 
listen. ‘‘ Tell those young fellows to brace up,” he said. 
** Somebody ought to, and you might, if their officers won't. 
Tell them to straighten their shoulders, and to keep their 
waist-line in parallel position. Never a girl or a woman 
was born yet but would love them the more for being all 
the soldier even when they stand to conquer.” Then, 
with bis hands still behind his back and walking slowly, 
like a clergyman pondering his text, Mr. Pettijoln crossed 
the floor again and went into the hall. Cynthia, seeing 
him coming, and fearing, no doubt, that he had something 
to say, danced off in another direction with impertinent 
rapidity. Cynthia is clever, though not always filial. 

Every dance, for some reason, stops abruptly with a 
sharp staccato blast from the band, as if the battalion 
had been called to a sudden halt. Is it a trick of the 
leader? Then there is a rapid turn, and all the dancers 
with one accord rush toward the door. The room is 
cleared in a moment; only the chaperons are left against 
the wall and the musicians on the stage. I find myself, 
therefore, since even Mr. Pettijoln has left the door, pe- 
riodically startled into a sense of solitude. But it gives 
me leisure to observe. Thus I have already discovered 
that chaperons in a cadet hop-room are something of an 
anomaly, since only at intervals have they anything to 
guard. For the most part they are strangers to one another, 
gathered as they are from various parts of the country. 
As they sit propped up against the wall in conspicuous 
isolation, a certain philosophy is necessary to sustain 
them. When the room is full they are more or less con 
cealed, and this philosophy may take the form of self 
satisfaction in the success of their particular charges, for 
every young girl at a West Point hop is a success, or if 
she be not she never knows it, so great is the gallantry 
of these well-disciplined young fellows. But when every 
dancer has fled, as every dancer does, what can the chap- 
They must have moments in which a read- 
justment of moods becomes imperative. No manager 
apparently entertains a sense of obligation toward them 
as toward neglected dancers. And yet were there ever 
such embodiments of cheerful self-sacrifice? 

My stout neighbor to the right gapes behind her fan, 
and she to the left in white hair sits immovable, with 
hands folded across her ample waist. Neither attempts 
to relieve the situation with a word, and neither has 
travelled enough to know that strangers may talk to 
one another without endangering a social structure. 

Across the room a gayer group is sitting, full of laugh- 
ter and fun, and the pretty wife of a professor, whose 
evening it is to receive there under one of the bronzed 
caryatides, is always surrounded by a bevy of young 
men. But all the others are as silent as the caryatides 
themselves. 

The six bronzed caryatides, three on either side of the 
door, hold up the gallery at one end of the hall. At the 
other is the stage with scene set—a view of the Hudson 
from West Point to the Catskills in an afternoon light. 
Huge dark columns are placed at intervals around the 
room, and between them, and, like them, embedded in 
plaster, brass cannon captured in the early wars of our 
country. Flags are everywhere, but furled and shown 
as trophies. General Cullum gave the hall to West 
Point, and for the first time this summer it has been used 
for special hops. 

I was just about to ask the white-baired chaperon to 
my left where the flags came from, when Dorothy, on 
the arm of a cadet, joined me to say 1 must come down 
and see the search-light go by. Dear Dorothy! she is so 
different from the resi of them. So I too walked out of 
the hop-room with a cadet, and away from the chap- 
erons. I would have gone back and asked some of 
them to come,*but courtesy sometimes makes one con- 
spicuous, 

I saw, when I reached the hall, where the dancers had 
fled so often. A group of them stood then around the 
water-cooler, which a sergeant constantly filled from a 
pail. But it was on the balcony that most of them had 
gathered. And such abalcony! It is as long as the build- 
ing and some twenty feet wide, and it overhangs a pre- 
cipitous fall of trees and rocks straight down to the river. 
Now in the night these trees are in gloom, and so is the 
Hudson below, sprinkled with a hundred lights and 
stretching for miles to the south, and so are the hills op- 
posite, rising like the unroofed and ruffled walls of a 


selves 


erous do? 
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huge amphitheatre against a moonless sky studded with 
stars. 

Far down the river the night boat is coming. Sudden- 
ly on one of the mountains below Garrisons it darts a 
long shaft of light from base to summit, waving like a 
ghostly sword and turning the trees it strikes into lumi- 
nous pale green. Like a sword, too, it flashes right and 
left, till it strikes us full in the face, and for the moment 
blinds us. I turned my head to look about me. There 
is Mr. Pettijohn, talking to a group of officers, and there 
too are all the dancers. No wonder they prefer this to 
the hop-room! For where in the country is there anoth- 
er place like it in beauty? Romance fills the air, too, 
like some impalpable presence, floating up from the 
river and down from the stars. 

They have all gone to lunch somewhere, and I find my- 
self on the hotel porch next an old lady with hair puffed 
around her face, and her bared throat protected by a mus- 
lin kerchief. Near by are groups of cadets and girls, and 
hot -looking ‘‘ picknickers” waiting for the stage. A 
young cadet in the corner is entertaining his family, here 
on a visit to him. How strained it all seems! No caresses, 
none of the intimacies belonging to family reunions. How 
could there be, with every meeting in public, and every 
gesture in evidence? The son whom his mother kissed 
on his pillow a year ago now sleeps where she cannot 
approach him. The boy his father disciplined till the last 
day of his departure is now a servant of his country, sub- 
ject to no parental orders. Nothing of the boy they knew 
is visible in that straight young Achilles before them, stiff 
as a ramrod in his tight uniform, that is never unbuttoned 
except across the chest when a handkerchief is needed. 
The father seems a little in awe of it all. His son has be- 
come a new personality. The sister gazes in rapt admi- 
ration. Only the dear mother’s band goes out, now and 
then, and lies for a moment ou his knee. Sometimes with 
shy condescension young Achilles strokes it! 

But the old lady with puffed hair is speaking. 
your first visit, I see.” I had not said a word, 
just come back too after thirty years. 1 knew every 
stone when I left asa girl. Now nothing is the same ex- 
cept the mountains and the river and the Dipper at night 
over Cro’ Nest. Did you see that they had even changed 
the cadet hats, for the Fourth. They have stiff pompons 
in them now. Everything is different. It was once the 
only place in the country where traditions were preserved. 
Now there are none. It is twice as large, in fact. The 
gutes are now below Kinsley’s, and the joy of every cadet’s 
heart used to be to ‘run it’ down there after his apples. 
Fancy being able to walk where all the pleasure used to 
be in venturing at the peril of your life! It takes the 
snap out of things to be allowed what you want. Now 
there’s a fine gymnasium, too, where women can bathe in 
the mornings, and in my day cadets used to drown in the 
Hudson for the sake of aswim. Gallows Hollow is half 
filled up to make a tennis-court, and Monument Hill is 
down to make a view. The cemetery has lapped over 
the cadet garden, and the frog-pond on the way to Fort 
Putnam is a beautiful mountain lake. The chapel is a 
different color. Even the cadets have grown younger.” 

When Cynthia came in, as she did before the others, | 
told her what the old lady had said. ‘ There never were 
such bores as old inhabitants,” she said. ‘‘ Why did you 
sit by her?’ Oh, Cynthia! with your present joys, are no 
memories to be respected? Wait just a summer or two! 
These warm sweet days that bring you your pleasures 
are stealing them as surely away. Once the old lady up 
stairs, and I too perhaps, looked at life and screwed up 
our eyes at middle age just as you do, from the pinnacle 
of imperious youth. Tue GOVERNESS. 


“It's 
“*T have 


CHOOLS AND THEIR LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


Mus. GREEN and Mrs. White are both somewhat 
disconcerted about the prospects of their little boys, who 
are expected to go away to school for the first time next 
fall. rs. Green’s husband entered her Thomas at Skid- 
more School at least a dozen years ago, and Tommy is 
going there. That is why his mother has misgivings, 
and sometimes passes the night- watches in meditation. 
Mrs. White's William was not entered at Skidmore School 
as early as he should have been, and so Willy must go 
elsewhere. That bothers Ais mother, for she thinks very 
highly of the school, which is certainly an excellent re- 
ceptacle for little boys, and she has weighty reasons for 
preferring it to any other. She likes the associations of 
Skidmore. To send a boy there, where there are fifty other 
boys whose parents one knows, or at least has knowledge 
of, is not like sending him off to a strange place, to make 
friends with Heaven knows who. It is good for any boy 
to be at Skidmore. He makes nice acquaintances there, 
is well taught, well looked after, wel! churched and 
grounded in moralities, and Mrs. White has been told that 
if he improves his advantages he goes down to Newbridge 
with a strong group of comrades, with friends already in 
the university who will look out for his social interests, 
and with every prospect of being as popular as his per- 
sonal qualities warrant, and of reaping all the advantages 
that social popularity invites. There are lots of other 
good schools, but Mrs. White does not know of any other 
which seems to her to combine quite so much: that is law- 
fully desirable as Skidmore, and she wishes ever so much 
that her William was going there. 

As for Mrs. Green, who has attained for her Thomas 
this opportunity which in Mrs. White's estimation is so 
valuable, she wonders a good deal whether it is really all 
that it is cracked up to be. She bas pretty definite ideas 
of what she would like to see Tommy grow into, and how 
favorable the Skidmore environment is likely to be to the 
development which she covets she does not know. Mrs. 
Green is a good deal of a democrat—an unusual thing fur 
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a woman—and she is something of a philosopher, which 
perhaps is also unusual. The Skidmore catalogue is full 
of family names that she recognizes; and as she looks 
through it, it seems to her as if a rather notable propor- 
tion of the Skidmore pupils were scions of exceptionally 
solvent families. No one seriously objects to solvency, 
even though it is somewhat pronounced, but, ‘* Bless me!” 
murmurs Mrs, Green, ** how rich these children’s parents 
are! What sort of ideas about the necessaries of life will 
my Tommy pick up in such company?’ But she knows 
that disparity of income goes for very little among boys 
at a good school. ‘‘ Among so many lads from the plea- 
suring side of society will Tommy’s social side be devel- 
oped to the detriment of his mentals?” Mrs. Green hopes 
not, and resolves that if Tommy’s leaning that way grows 
too pronounced it will get small encouragement from 
home. As for the popularity in college to which Skid- 
more is supposed in some measure to lead up, Mrs. Green 
has made inquiries about that, which have left her in 
doubt whether it is a thing to be more desired than 
dreaded. So far as she cau learn, it isa very uncertain 
test of character, and offers a very unreliable portent of 
future success. What commonly goes by the name of 
* popularity ” at Newbridge seems to be that sort of social 
success which makes lads members of exclusive social 
organizations. It is not inconsistent with either strength 
or weakuess of character. It may be a precursor of use- 
fulness in the world or of catastrophe and the gold-cure. 
It ought to be based on sweetness and light. It zs in some 
degree; but it is due to many other things, too; super- 
ficial things, many of them, which have little to do with 
true inwardness. It may be creditable and advantageous; 
it may spoil the lad it fastens to; it may be a passing in- 
cident that leaves no mark. For the time being, it is un- 
doubtedly pleasant, but Mrs. Green does not care to have 
Tommy find college too pleasant; neither does she want 
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him to miss anything that is good. And so between the 
fear that if he should not go to Skidmore he might miss 
too much that is good, and the fear that if he does go there 
he may not develop into precisely the sort of lad that she 

refers, her mental peace is quite as much impaired as 

rs. White’s. ‘The upshot of it all is that Tommy Green 
is going to Skidmore, and that Willy White is going to 
some other good school, and that the worries of their 
respective mothers are not going to have much practical 
effect. 

It is natural for mothers to have misgivings about their 
boys of twelve or thirteen who are going away to school 
for the first time, and to be solicitous to have them go to 
just the right school, and do precisely the right thin 
there, and so learn to walk precisely the most desirable 
chalk-line when they get to college, but, after all, though 
there is a choice in schools, and some are better than others, 
many are good, and even the best of them seldom makes 
aboy. Nascitur, non fit, applies to many boys besides 
those who grow up to be poets. The best luck that can 
happen to a small boy is, not to be sent to a first-rate 
school (though that is an excellent piece of good fortune), 
but to have first-rate parents, to have inherited the best 
they had to hand down, and to have been well raised at 
home. I think they will tell you at whatever school you 
inquire—at Skidmore, or St., Michaels, or Exover, or any 
great school—that they get their boys ready-made, and 
that though they do their best to shape and steer them, 
the possibilities of training are very straitly limited. 
Into most boys it is possible to get the necessary amount 
of Latin and Greek, and due knowledge of mathematics, 
English, history, and the other branches of the tree of 
knowledge, but the things that chiefly constitute the dif- 
ferences in men—guimption, discretion, selection, leader- 
ship, all that makes character—are in the child when he 
comes, if they are to be in him at all. 
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There are great differences in schools—differences in 
the way boys are housed, fed, doctored, taught, and dis- 
ciplined; differences in atmosphere and associations—so 
that a thoroughly good school is one of the best things 
going. But schools don’t make boys, and, moreover, the 
socia enter gad of select schools for boys are apt to 
be exaggerated. There are some advantages about the 
schools where your boy is liable to meet Heaven knows 
who that schools which do not expose him to that possi- 
bility lack. To know more than one kind of boy enlargesa 
lad's experience, and is likely to do him good. As a rule, 
school friendships are less important and less lasting than 
those made a little later in life—in college, for example, 
when the tastes are more fully formed, and the process of 
selection of which friendship is a result can proceed on a 
more intelligent basis. Schoolboy friendships are apt to 
lapse, unless the association which they spring from is 
continued, whereas college friendships, being more ma- 
ture, last much better. Willy White's loss, therefore, in 
missing the close association with the likely little boys 
that one always finds at Skidmore, will not be so serious 
as his mother thinks, nor will Tommy Green's associa- 
tions with the scions of solvent houses be as demoralizing 
to his ideas about standards of living as Ais mother fears. 
A good school is one where a boy has a good chance to 
work out what is iu him, and to grow up under wise su- 
pervision. A good school is clean, and its atmosphere is 
clean. Its standard of conduct is high; it stimulates in- 
dustry; it discourages lies, and, in so far as possible, it 
eliminates viciousness, It schools, but it does not create. 
It takes what it gets and makes what it can of it; but, 
after all, it is the raw material that counts most. Even a 
first-rate school does not make first-rate men out of sec- 
ond-rate boys, and it is a bad school indeed out of which 
a first-rate boy does not get advantage. 


~ 


E. 8S. Marri. 














OUR PARIS LETTER 











ACES, the opening of the automobile show, char- 

ity bazars, garden parties, the driving in the 

Bois, last teas and receptions—all the rush and 

whirl of the end of the season in town—have float- 

ed such a kaleidoscope of vaporous colors and 
diaphanous stuffs and ethereal frocks into one’s eyes and 
brain that it is hard to know where to begin to describe 
them. The art of the mode has never been more highly de- 
veloped than this year,one would say,if one did not say that 
every year. Gowns seem 80 un-nineteenth-century, as it 
were, with their masses of exquisite and artistic needle- 
work. Ove wonders where in this rushing world people 
were found to sit down and do them. The batistes and 
gauzes and muslins are covered with lace-work that 
seems almost impalpable, mingled with dainty tucks and 
stitchings, such as one generally sees only on the finest 
lingerie. These are only * breakfasts of sunshine ” (as the 
French call the toilette of an hour) in their fragility. At 
the same time the effects are more artistic, the stitches 
are taken more with ‘‘application of mind,” as the old 
Baroness Bunsen used to say; than in the gowns of other 
days. I remember some one told me of how she once 
embroidered a tidy for a friend, when she was quite an 
old lady, and then was hurt because the friend used it as 
a tidy. She said she could not bear that stitches taken 
with application of mind should be rubbed by coat 
backs. 


T is quite wearing nowadays to have these ‘ applica- 

tions of mind” on one’s own back, and then have the 
responsibility of seeing that they do not get rubbed, 
as it were. What I should do if the chances of for- 
tune compelled me to attire myself in such a gown as 
one I saw at a garden party yesterday I do not know. 
It was of paille mousseline, covered with a pattern done 
in inerustations of lace. It made the whole princesse 
robe a background, a surface, in a most beautiful work 
of art—an exquisite drawing, so to speak, of the highest 
merit, done on one’s dress. Moreover, here and there the 
paltern was thrown into relief by tiny ribbons so ar- 
ranged that they made one think of slender rims of silver. 

A painted gauze, 
too, signed Made- 
leine Lemfire,migit 
be a somewhat em- 
barrassing thing to 
trail about at the 
races, but several 
were worn at Au- 
teuil. My own lit- 
tle modest foulard, 
just home from 
the dressmaker's, is 
quite all I care to 
undertake. The 
guimpe and collar 
are of shirred white 
tulle. The body of 
the corsuge is made 
of silk tulle gree, 
upon which are in- 
crustations of em- 
broidery in leaves, 
the tendrils in silk 


galloon, the body 
in tulle and fou- 
lard. This opens 


away from a sort 
of blouse front of 
white mousscline 
de soie, and at the 
top, where the cor- 
sage comes over the 
guimpe, are thick 
bouillons of mousseline de soie, which give the effect of 
a charming little bertha. The corsage does not open 
straight down, however, but guimpe and bouillons and 
all cross and fasten on the left side. The skirt has two 





tucked ruffles, and a long tunic entirely bordered with 
tendrils of leaves at ‘intervals, done in the silk galloon. 
In spite of the fact that all this sounds elaborate, it gives 
the effect of being simple, simplicity being the acne of 
desire in the way of dress. Once in a while, neverthe- 
less, one likes to have something new. Quite a pretty 
hat goes with this gown, which is a design of blue ten- 
drils on a white ground. It is of burnt straw, and 
trimmed with nothing 
but wheat and chouz of 
black velvet. 


NOTHER — dainty 

flowered foulard is 
worn over a tunic of 
India muslin in cream, 
exactly the color of the 
ground of the tunic, 
which comes down in 
two long points sloping 
away from the front. 
The flowers are mauve, 
and the whole over- 
dress is bordered with 
two little bouillons of 
mauve mousseline de 
soie. The corsage opens 
over a front of the same, 
traversed by narrow 
velvet bars. Hat in 
paille d Italie, bordered 
with black velvet, and 
covered with a profu- 
sien of red roses. One 
of the dainty tours de cou 
that are so much seen 
now finished the neck 
in mauve mousseline. 
Some of the prettiest 
; things that 1 have seen 
so far are the striped flannels worn with mousseline de 
soie boas in the colors of the stripes. 

Still another foulard from this same garden party—old- 
rose with polka dots, made with a deep ruffle of Chantilly 
on the bottom of the skirt, under a tunic-over-skirt much 
higher at the sides than in either the front or back. Cor- 
sage with fronts flat at the top, forming yoke, the lower 
part shirred with a heading. Collar of batiste, with cra- 
vat of rose velvet forming four long cars. Hat turned 
up at the left side, with chouz of rose velvet and black 
quills. A word about strings: The tulle and black vel- 
vet strings we have had with us since the season opened; 
but the latest thing seems to be strings of flowered taffeta, 
und these match the parasol, the newest of which is also 
that in flowered taffeta. Mousseline de soie sunshades 
with insertions of flowered taffeta are the very prettiest 
things possible with all the summer gowns. The great 
dress-making houses now send out parasols to match the 
dresses. One no longer carries a distaff in her hand—the 
effect of the fluffy, ruffled things we saw several years 
ago. The new parasols are bordered with tiny ruches 
with inerustations of lace outlined with comet ribbons. 
Much: seen, too, is the p!xin parasol of white taffeta with 
lacquered or enamelled handles. 





EWARE of the tunic! It is certainly the grande mode 

of the moment, but I am told by one of the makers of 
the mode that it will quite go out in the autumn. So do 
not put it into cloth. It is astonishing how much cloth 
is still used, even for the most ephemeral summer things. 
Etamine, veiling, all those characterless materials, are 
instantly given tone and accent by cloth accessories, 
Stitched cloth bands are used for trimming these, and a 
charming effect that I have seen several times was given 
by cloth and gauze. A gown of thin veiling was made 
over a transparent of faille. The revers, the border of the 
tunic, the band around the ruffles, were all of perforated 
cloth ou gauze. This pretty basket-work trimming is 





quite casy to make at home, simply by cutting long strips 
of cloth, stitching the edges, and weaving these into a 
basket pattern. They can be put on over silk, aud are 
always effective. 

A charming novelty in this season’s fashions is the 
long scarfs that are just beginning to be seen with the 
thin gowns. These are made of any sort of supple gauze 
or muslin, and edged with fringe, or a wide bit of lace 
capable of falling softly. Another thing—the great use 
of fancy ribbons as trimmings, especially on white dresses. 
These form headings for ruffles, put on in patterns— 
ruffles undulate around them; they simulate tunics on 
the skirts, and boleros on the waists. They are also ex- 
tremely dainty on linon dresses. 

A lovely linon worn in the Bois yesterday was attractive 
because of its simplicity. It had « deep tucked ruffle, the 
tucks running horizontally, and a long, straight tunic 
bordered with embroidery on batiste. The corsage had a 
tucked guimpe, like a bit of lingerie. The lower part 
was full, and shirred down each side of the front. Around 
the top was the same embroidered batiste, which made a 
little berthalike effect around the guimpe, and continued 
down each side of the front, under a bias band in the 
middle. A velvet chow was worn at the top, and at the 
belt at the left side. With this went a black hat trimmed 
with long ostrich plumes. 


T the automobile vernissage. as at the Steeple-chase, 

everybody was in tailor-made gowns, as might be ex- 
pected. A delightful toilette had a sulphur-colored cloth 
skirt and a pastel-blue tunic, with a bolero trimmed with 
bands of sulphur and pastel-blue interlaced. A gray hat 
trimmed with gray tulle, and a rhinestone buckle, and 
gray and blue wings. 

Another gown we noticed was of cloth and tulle grec, 
tunic entirely made of tulle grec, incrusted with flames, 
as they are called, of cloth over a cloth skirt with tulle 
flounces and the same incrustations. Delicate flowers of 
guipure bordered both tunic and ruffles, with garlands of 
the same on the bust of the corsage and on the sleeves. 
The belt was original, of three pattes of cloth showing the 
tulle, with three crystal 
buttons. 


LLE. SEE has 

sketched first a li- 
non gown with a skirt 
tucked in bias squares, 
and a bodice of Irish 
point opening over little 
lingerie tucks. Same 
effect in the lace sleeves. 
Straw hat trimmed with 
iris. The second sketch 
is of black Chantilly lace 
in cout effect, and out- 
lined with narrow black 
velvet ribbon. This 
opens over a mousseline 
de soie under - dress. 
The guimpe and the top 
of the sleeves are closel 
shirred. Belt of blac 
velvet and cravat of 
black tulle. Black toque 
draped in black tulle 
and trimmed with a 
black and white bird-of- 
paradise feather. The 
third gown is of mousse- 
line with an embroider- 
ed dot, and has a fichu 
of insertion and lace 
crossed by a drapery 
edged with lace and tied in a large bow in front. Belt of 
black t»ffeta. The sleeves are lightly gathered and fin- 
ished with lace. Yellew straw hat trimmed with large 
poppies. KATHARINE DE Forest. 
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HERE are now in almost all the styles and fash- 
ions that concern dress certain fixed and arbitrary 
laws that to a great extent aid in the choosing of 
costumes that are appropriate for different times 
and oceasions. Oddly enough, however, there is 
one style of dress which seems at present to be in a chaotic 
state, the laws which govern it being singularly elastic. 
This is the style of dress that should be worn for mourn 
ing. The truth of the matter is, there is a revulsion of 
feeliug against the exaggerated styles that formerly pre- 
vailed, while at the same time there is a desire not to go 
to the other extreme and wear too little mourning. Still, 
there are no rules laid down that are hard and fast, and 
often in members of one family is seen an incongruity of 
mourning that is not at all harmonious nor in keeping, 
while if there is any dress which people would rather 
have correct in every detail, it is the one that is put on 
after the death of some near relative. At one time there 
were set rules as to the length of the veil, the style of ma- 
terial, and even the gloves, shoes, etc., that were correct; 
now, while the chief points are arbitrarily determined, the 
minor details are neglected, and even when expense is no 
object there is an uncomfortable feeling of uncertainty as 
to whether the right thing is being worn 


SRST mourning is less difficult than any other. The 
natural feeling that comes in deep grief is to keep to 
one’s self, not to intrude one’s grief upon the world, and 
consequently to shun observation. A long veil worn over 
the face is in itself a badge of sorrow not to be intruded 
upon by a stranger 
A plain black gown unrelieved by trimming is in the 
same category as the long veil. Crape is now pronounced 
not to be any more injurious than some of the heavy black 
materials worn for mourning veils. The manufacturers, 
too, have shown a degree of perfection in the production 
of the article which is really marvellous, and brings it 
within the reach of the world at large. There are many 
grades of’ crape; some are very expensive, but will wear 
for generations. The best crape now is not ruined by 
dampness, and can easily be renovated, while even the 
cheaper qualities can be made with care to last a long 
time, or may be freshened up and renovated. The crape 
veil worn for a husband, a child, or a parent is long. 
For a husband or a child it is worn longer than for a par 
ent, and should be two yards at least in length. Of 
course this includes the part that is turned back. The 
veil itself should not hang too far down on the back of 
the gown. It should be put on a flat crape-covered bon- 
net frame. A crape veil cannot be worn with a hat. 
These bonnet frames should be carefully chosen, so that 
they fit the head. If they are too small the weight of the 
veil will drag tliem back, and it will always be uncom 
fortable as well as most unbecoming. Some of the new 
bonnet shapes have a crape bow in front, over which the 
veil is pinned, if so desired. This bow helps to keep the 
veil on the bonnet and gives a little height in front, thus 
making it more becoming. Widows wear what is known 
as the widows’ ruche just inside the bonnet. This should 
never be worn by any one but a widow. Nothing looks 
more sadly out of place than to see it worn, as it some- 
times is, by a young girl whose grief is not nearly so deep 
as the mourning she wears. Widows also, even in first 
mourning, can wear the transparent collars and cuffs. 
These are worn by other relatives, but not in first mourn 
ing. They are very becoming, lighten the mourning, and, 
as has beeri said, are supposed to be appropriate even at 
first when crape is used 
rhere is an old-fashioned fashion that still prevails that 
crape, with the exception of in the veils, should not be 
used on the first mourning gown, the material of which 
should be Eudora cloth, bombazine, Henrietta cloth, or 
something of that description of the dead, dull black, not 
a blue black Crape makes the most beautiful trimming 
that can be had, and is used a great deal more now than 
ever before, since its admirable wearing qualities have 
been discovered, and since it has received the doctors’ cer 
tificate that it is not an unwholesome material to wear 


S' ME of the English skirts for first mourning are made 
~ of crape half-way up, and there are others of the most 














IQUE DRESS WITH JACKET. 
Very simple and stylish is this model of a plain 
white piqué suit with a blue and white shirt-waist. 
The jacket is turned back in large revers, to which 
is added a rolling collar; the skirt closes in the front, and 
the right side laps over. Cut the skirt from Fig. 74, join 
ihe back seam, take the darts, and make the slit in the left 
side, finishing it. with a pocket; sew the right side down 
over the left as far as indicated by the line, so that the * 
it the waist-line is in the middle of the front. Cut the 
jucket from Figs. 75 to 78 and 80 two pieces of each, 
Fig. 75 and 80 in double material, from Fig. 79 one piece 
on the double, and from Fig, 81 the sleeves, observing the 
changing outline. When the darts are taken and the 
seams joined, the collar is sewed in, and jacket and collar 
are rolled back along the dotted line. The sleeves are 
gathered between the *'s, joined, and sewed in, following 
the numbers 
Cut the shirt-waist from Figs. 82 to 84 two pieces of 
each, from Figs. 85 to 87 one piece on the double, and the 
sleeves from Fig. 88; Figs. 82, 88, and 88 are cut on the 
bias. When the waist is tucked as indicated and the fronts 
are laid in folds, fitting x on @, the right side is turned 
under at the line, and a two-inch-wide box-pleat is sewed 
to the right side, hiding the buttons and button-holes. 
The waist is then finished with the yoke of double material 
and the seams joined. Add the collar, and when the 
sleeves are gathered between the *’s and finished with 
cuffs three inches deep and nine inches wide they are 
sewed in, with 54 meeting 4 of the waist 











beautiful gowns that can ever be imagined that are com- 
posed entirely of crape. These, however, have a rather 
frivolous look, and are best worn when the mourning is 
somewhat lightened — at the end of six weeks or two 
months 


HE bonnet with the veil is the proper style of head- 

gear to begin with. In the country, and where one is 
not seen enough to have one’s mourning commented upon, 
a hat trimmed with crape and a face veil with a crape 
edge, or even a black grenadine veil, is worn. A long crape 
veil when driving on country roads is not appropriate, 
and anything incongruous in mourning is disagreeable. 

It is not really mourning to wear white, even during 
the summer, immediately after the death of some relative. 
There should be worn instead black muslin, black lawn, 
black mousseline de soie, and all the other thin materials 
in dead black. These should be made without any white 
trimming whatever, and, if possible, should be trimmed 
only with the same material. After six months a nuns’ 
veiling trimmed with rows of dead-black ribbon or a lus- 
treless crépe de Chine may be used. This, however, 
would not do for a widow; though after six months it 
might be worn by a woman who had lost some near rela- 
tive. These crépe de Chine gowns trimmed with ruch- 
ings of the same, and with some black mousseline de soie 
around the waist, make very beautiful gowns—gowns, too, 
that are usually most becoming. The princesse style is 
very good in this material, and the mourning effect may 
be heightened by trimmings of crape. The crape and 
crépe de Chine, oddly enough, are very effective together; 
it might be supposed that the two materials have so 
much in common that they would not look well together, 
but such is not the case. There are some dead-black 
mourning silks that are very good, light in texture, and 
of so dead a black, that they look well with the crape veil 
They should be made as simply as possible, without trim 
ming, except some crape on the waist 


|" is a great mistake ever to put jet on a mourning cos- 
tume; the dull jet can be used in second mourning, 
but only when black and white are allowed. Second 
mourning, by-the-way, is very pretty. It looks fresh, and 
is becoming and attractive. This second mourning must 
be carefully chosen; it may be black and white, but not 
white and black. For instance, where a biack silk with 
white dots would be entirely permissible, a white silk 
with black dots is mostinappropriate. It requires a great 
deal of care in these days, when black and white is sucha 
fashionable combination, to choose what is mourning and 
not simply a stylish combination of black and white. A 
black and white foulard, for example, trimmed with dull 
black ribbon is suitable." The same material used by one 
not in mourning must needs be trimmed with white, and a 
great deal of the white around the neck, whereas in 
mourning there must be black mousscline de soie about the 








PIQUE DRESS WITH JACKET. 
For pattern see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








neck with the black ribbons or ruchings, already referred 
to, as a trimming on the skirt. No materials that have a 
bright lustre can be worn in mourning—no satin or shiny 
ribbons; no black and white lace. All-white or all-black 
lace can be used, but not the black and white together. 
As the mourning is lightened, purple can be worn in all 
its different shades, and also gray; but when it comes 
down to this, the mourning is so slight that it is simply 
= attractive way of gradually slipping back into bright 
colors, 


HERE is no reason for giving up embroidery on petti- 

coats simply because one is in mourning, but a black 
silk petticoat looks far better under a mourning costume 
than does a white one a mass of lace and embroidery. All 
colored jewels and jewelry should be laid aside, for a short 
time, atallevents, Black gloves, of course, must be worn, 
either the Suéde or the giacé kid. If the glacé kid is 
chosen, it must be the dull sort—the glossy glacé kid is 
most inappropriate. 

When mourning hats are used in the middle of summer 
instead of the bonnet and crape veil, the only trimming 
possible is crape; when flowers and ribbons are put on, 
real mourning vo longer exisis—that is, from a dress point 
of view. ‘The all-black so-called mourning hats made just 
now are very pretty. Chiffon and mousseline de soie are 
allowed if crape is mixed with them. Feathers and flow 
ers are sometimes used with crape on English hats; over 
here they have not yet become fashionable, and it is to 
be boped they will not, for the mélange, to use a French 
expression, is certainly not very satisfactory. 


O* late years it has been considered correct to wear 
white during the summer for light mourning. It is 
a pretty fashion, a becoming, and a dainty one. It is not 
correct style for first or very deep mourning, but after 
six or eight months it is generally accepted as possible. 
When all white is worn as mourning there must be no 
color at all used with it, and there must always be black 
gloves and a black parasol. A white hat even is per 
mitted, but there must be some touch like the gloves and 
parasol to mark the fact that it is not simply a dainty, 
attractive summer costume. Another point that is made 
is that there shall be no claborate trimming of lace or 
embroidery. It must needs be all of white, and exceed 
ingly simple. White piqué and white linen gowns, for 
instance, are worn with white silk shirt-waists. Wherever 
any trimming must show, there must be black in it, as, 
for example, in any beading, there must be black ribbon 
run through it. 

All-black shoes and stockings are an essential point of 
mourning. Even for golfing tan shoes cannot be used 
There is a fad much in favor among a certain set of peo 
ple who go in for outdoor sport, and that is to wear, 
should the day be cool, a covert-coat instead of an all 
black, as being the only appropriate thing for driving, 
but on the sleeve is worn a band of crape. This gives 
the note of mourning that is supposed to be absolutely 
necessary. It is rather smart, and we are getting used 
to it over here, although it is a purely foreign custom. 
It is used by people who have been wearing mourning 
for not less than six months. 


YEAR is now considered sufficient time to wear deep 

mourning for any one. Two years will see the deep 
est mourning laid aside, and six months is supposed to 
be quite long enough for a crape veil, unless for a hus 
band. Even for a parent the veil is put aside after the 
first six months; and one sensible fashion is that even at 
first there shall be a short face veil of net instead of the 
long crape veil itself being put down over the face. The 
reason why crape was at one time pronounced harmful 
came from this very fashion of wearing the veil, the 
heavy folds of which shut out all air and most of the 
light, and had a very depressing physical, as well as men 
tal, effect. But it has been proved that it was not the 
crape that made it unhealthy, but so much heavy black pre 
venting the free entrance of light and air. The silk and 
the nuns’-veiling veils had the same serious objection, and 
physicians have been unanimous in declaring against this 
most dangerous custom. 











ORSET-COVERS. 


Tue fronts of the first cover cross over and 

tie in the back with tapes. Cut the cover from 

Fig. 111 in one piece on the double, adding the 

piece turned down; gather the fronts between the *’s, 

finish neck, front, and armholes with a half-inch-wide 

lace or embroidery sewed on plain, and finish the ends 
with tapes. 

The second cover, which ties in front, is trimmed 
around the back with braiding, through which is passed 
ribbon tying in little bows in front; around the neck 
is a Valenciennes lace, one inch wide and about two 
yards long before it is shirred; the armholes are trimmed 
correspondingly. Cut the cover from Fig. 112 in two 
pieces, and from Fig. 113 in one piece on the double; 
trim the fronts with insertion as indicated, and join the 
seams; hem the edges. 


OUSSELINE DE SOIE AND 
ORGANDIE GOWNS. 


A SHIRRED bodice with round over-dress sim 
ilarly made is the feature of a late Parisian model shown 
in frontispiece. The shirred lines of the bodice are em- 
phasized by narrow ribbon applied lengthwise and flat. 
The color of the material is mauve, and that of the vest, 
sleeve trimmings, and skirt draperies is white with the 
merest mauve flush in it. Horizontal shirrings form the 
trimming of the vest below the Irish guipure lace and 
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collar, and similar lace is used upon the small revers. 
White mousseline de soie caps the shoulders, and is again 
employed in soft bands about the elbows. The skirt and 
divided peplum are of white mousseline de soie over 
mauve silk, and each is trimmed with deep shirring of 
mauve mousseline. The hat worn with this costume is 
of white straw trimmed with mauve-pink silk roses. 
Small rose-buds are scattered over the ground of a dainty 
French organdie gown shown within a fortnight. The 
half-oval panels of the peplum are edged with a close 
shirred puff of organdie, heading a deep ruffle of white 
mousseline, The under-skirt is of wide machine lace over 
white taffeta. The bodice has a deep lace yoke back and 
front. It is made in scant ‘ baby” waist form, banded at 
the top by shirred white organdie, edged on each side by 
close puffs of the flowered material. The elbow sleeves 
are sympathetically treated with white organdie across 
the upper arm, and with puffings over shoulder seam and 
defining the white drapery. The novel hat is of Neapoli- 
tan cream straw trimmed with leaf-green ribbons and one 
shaded green feather. 


OSTUME WITH FLARING SKIRT 
AND OPEN OVER-DRESS. 


Tue under-skirt of this costume is of cream-col- 
ored guipure over salmon-pink taffeta: the open tunic and 
bodice are of salmon-pink crépe de Chine bordered with 
guipure, and sleeves and under-bodice correspond with the 
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COSTUME WITH FLARING SKIRT AND OPEN OVERDKESS. 
For pattern see No, L on pattern-shect Supplement 


under-skirt. Cut the taffeta skirt from Fig. 1 in one 
piece on the double, from Figs. 2 to 4 two pieces of each, 
and the tunic in crépe de Chine also in two pieces from 
Fig. 5. Cover the skirt with a shaped guipure skirt, and 
save the parts cut away under the tunic for the bodice 
and the sleeves; take the skirt darts and join skirt and 
tunic in one waistband. Cut the waist in taffeta from 
Figs. 6,9 to 11, two pieces of each, in guipure from 
Fig. 7 one piece on the double, from Fig. 13 the sleeves, 
observing the outline, and from Figs. 8 and 12 two 
pieces of each in guipure. When the darts are taken, 
and hooks and eyes sewed into the front, cover the fronts 
with guipure, sewing it on the right side, and arranging it 
to hook over on the left. Sew side and back forms to 
gether, and cover them with guipure as far as indicated by 
the line; add the erépe de Chine, arranging the left side to 
hook, and join all the seams of the waist. The standing 
collar, which fastens ou the left side, and the taffeta and 
guipure sleeves gathered between the *’s, are then sewed 
in. The belt is of velvet. 


OULARD GOWN WITH DRAPED 
SKIRT. 


A ware and green foulard has a slightly draped 
skirt trimmed with narrow rows of tucked white taffeta. 
The taffeta is sewed on with a green silk cord in scallops, 
and a narrow Valenciennes lace edges the tucks. The 
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FOULARD GOWN WITH DRAPED SKIRT. 
For pattern see No. II. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


same trimming is repeated on the sleeves and the waist, 
which opens over a chemisette and collar of shirred chif- 
fon and lace. Cut the skirt lining from Figs. 51 and 52 
on the pattern sheet with Bazar No. 26, and provide it 
with a slit in the back. Cut the draped skirt in foulard 
from Fig. 14 of this number in one piece on the double, 
join the back seam, take the darts, trim the skirt on the 
lines indicated with the taffeta strips, and drape it, fitting 
x on @, modifying the folds to fit the wearer. The 
waist-lining is cut from Figs. 6,9 to 11, 15 and 16, the 
outside material from Figs. 17 and 18, and the collar in 
lining, crinoline, and tucked taffeta from Fig. 19. When 
the outside material is trimmed with tucked taffeta strips, 
rolled back in front along the dotted lines, and gathered 
as indicated, it is sewed to the waist lining, which is cut 
out in front, the seams are joined, and the collar cut from 
Fig. 19 added. The sleeves are to be cut from Figs. 72 
and 73 on the same sheet, finished with the cuffs cut from 
Fig. 20, and sewed in; the chemisette of shirred chiffon 
and the collar of chiffon and lace are sewed in last, and 
arranged to hook in the back. 


HEMISES WITH EMBROIDERY. 

THE first chemise is embroidered in yoke form 

with a light vine and French knots; neck and 

sleeves are finished with hand-embroidered scal- 

lops, and around the neck is a row of button-holes for the 

passing through of a ribbon, Cut the chemise from Figs. 

46 and 47, making each piece thirty-eight inches wide at 
the bottom. 

The second chemise is trimmed with insertion and 
torchon lace; a single row of insertion outlines the neck 
at the back; the button-holes for the ribbon are only in 
the front. Cut the two-yard-wide chemise from Figs. 48 
and 49 in one piece doubled on the shoulders; the back is 
shirred, and the last insertion on the side of the front 
passes over the shoulder and continues around the neck in 
the back. The sleeves are cut from Fig. 50 in one piece 
on the double, shirred between the *’s, and sewed into 
the chemise with an insertion. All the insertions are 
sewed in with a very narrow French seam. 


TAMINE DRESS IN PRINCESSE 
EFFECT. 


A PALE purple étamine is here most effectively 
trimmed with deep cream-colored guipure over white 
taffeta, and guipure insertion to match. The princesse 
gown closes on the left side, and is cut out in front 
and back alike over a yoke of the guipure, which is con- 
tinued in epaulette form over the sleeves. Cut the waist 
in lining from Figs. 6,9 to 11, on the pattern sheet with 
this number; in guipure and taffeta from Figs. 66 and 67; 
the standing collar from Fig. 71 in one piece on the 
double; take the darts, join the seams, sew in hooks and 
eyes in front, and sew on the yoke, arranging it to hook 
on the left side. About an inch below the waist-line 
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oin to the waist lining a drop-skirt cut from Figs. 68 to 
0, making it the correct length, and finished with a taf- 
feta balayeuse. Cut in étamine from Fig. 68 one piece 
on the double, from Figs. 69 and 70 two pieces of each, 
making them the correct length, and adding to Fig. 70 the 
piece turned down; take the darts, join the seams, trim 
with insertion as indicated in the illustration; sew the 
outside forms to the waist lining, arranging for hooks and 
loops on the left side, and add the standing collar, finished 
with a little tulle ruching. When the sleeve linings are 
cut from Figs. 72 and 73, adding the pieces turned down, 
cover the sleeves with taffeta guipure as far as indicated 
by the line, and the rest with material; make the slits, 
join the seams, gather the sleeves between the *’s, and 
sew them in with 18 meeting 18 of the dress. 


ORDED CORSET. 


Turs corset is Jaced in the back and buttoned 
in front, and is, with the exception of the stecis 
used in the middle of front and back, only stiff- 

ened by the cording. The upper and lower edges of the 
corset and the shoulder-straps are finished with lace and 
beading, through which ribbon is passed. The buttons on 
the tops are for the fastening of the under-clothes. Cut 
the corset in sateen and lining from Figs. 54 to 60, two 
pieces of each, stitch in four cords as indicated, turn Fig. 
54 back along the dotted line, sew in buttons on the left 
side along the line, and also at the places marked * sew 
in buttons on little ribbon tabs, for the buttoning of the 
shoulder-straps and the under-clothes; hide the joining of 
the ribbon tabs with little stitched straps of material, and 
join the seams of each half. Provide the backs with stecls 
and eye-holes, and the left front also with a steel, sew 
button-holes in the right side, and stitch the material cross 
wise between all the button-holes. Bind the upper and 
lower edges with ribbon, sew the shoulder-straps in the 
back, and in front join each to two one-inch-wide and 
six-inches-long strips of material; these straps are stitched 
together crosswise by straps of material, so stitched on 
that they form three button- holes. 


RESSING CAPE. 


Tus dressing cape has a tucked yoke in front 
and is buttoned on the left shoulder. The yoke 
is cut from Fig. 51 in one piece on the double, 

adding one inch of material for the tucks. The cape parts 

are cut from the reduced diagrams Figs. 52 and 53 in one 

piece on the double, adding one and a half inches for the 

tucks. The front is gathered between the *'s, and the’ 
back laid in pleats, fitting x on @, and both are then 

— to the yoke, which is lined with the material, the 

eft shoulder seam being, however, arranged to button. 

The tucked flounce is six inches wide on the shoulders, 

sloping down to a width of one and a half inches at the 

bottom; the full length of the flounce is fifty-six inches, 

and the tucks, for which one inch of material must be al* 
lowed, are three-quarters of an inch from the edge; the 

left flounce is slit over the shoulder in a line with the 
fastening. 





ETAMINE DRESS IN PRINCESSE EFFECT. 
For pattern see No, IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








ALKING GOWN OF ECRU 

VEILING, 

A very charming treatment of écru veiling 
is represented in the illustration of cut paper pattern ap 
pearing on this page. The skirt shows lines that suggest 
, double over-dress. In reality there is but one long over- 
drapery, the second line being formed by a flat flounce 
uljusted to the main skirt. The latter is a tight sheath 
in form, and allows for a ten-inch train. A perforated 
line upon the skirt pattern shows the position for the 
placing of the ruffle, of which a pattern is included. The 
over-dress closes at a point just at the left of the centre of 
the front, and is fastened by two large rolled-gold but 

ns. The flounce and over dress are trimmed with stitch- 
ed veiling bands, patterns of which do not accompany 
that of skirt. They should be cut upon the lines of the 
curved edge of the over-iress and of the ruffle, and be in- 
terlined with gauze or crinoline. Allowing for the tarn- 
ings, the bands should be two inch 
es deep, and the stitched band one 
inch when finished The lining 
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lechs or tombs. 





The fifty or sixty of these extant relics 
of unwritten days are now government property and are 


well cared for. Rolde is the-centre of them, and it was 
at the Ballar-Kuil, near Rolde, that the charming union 
of delighted modern royalty and of the happy reproduc- 
tion of ancient realities took place. 

By tradition, the Ballar-Kuil was the exact seat of a fa- 
mous ancient court, the kuil being a pit or depression, 
and admirably fitted for circles or rows of auditors and 
spectators. Indeed, this term * kuil” is not unknown in 
Dutch America, for several spots in New York are called 
to this day by the same term, the Klay-Kuil, near Sche- 
nectady, having been first a famous deer-lick and resort 
of Indian hunters, and then the scene of a fierce battle be- 
tween the lroquois and the Dutch frontiersmen in 1747. 

Antiquarians and scholars presiding over the details, 
the result was a striking success. The assembly's per- 
sonnel accorded with that of tradition, and it was opened 
under the protection of the tribal gods by a command 
from the Sibyl—*' Be silent, all men, high and low.” 









Vor 


XYNNITI, No. 29 





there were no dungeons, tortures, or secret inquisitions. 
Everything was done under the open heavens, and pun- 
ishment was certainly and promptly carried out. The axe, 
the club, the shears, and the knife, but more espécially 
the noose over the tree, meted out rude justice to the 
criminal, while they deterred the lawless. Did any re- 
sist? Did friends try to rescue the offender? There be- 
hind the judge stood the muscular defenders of law, with 
their mighty spears for war and banded bull-hide targets 
for defence. 

Prominent in the foreground behind the chief judge 
rose the colossal lance on which hung the great shield, 
symbol of the united power of the tribe; while near by 
was planted the tall pole tipped with the bead and horns 
of an ox—significant of patience and of strength, of the 
willingness to labor and to attain truth, and of sac- 
rifice of feelings and inclinations for the common good. 
The chief judge sat on a rock or earth bank overlaid with 
wolf or bear skin. On either side were three of the six 
assessors, one of them, on the far right, being the priest, 
white-robed and venerable, beside 
whom rested the leafy symbol of 
the power of the god whom he rep- 





skirt should be cut according to the 
under-skirt pattern, but made sep 
ivately, and with a slight flounce 
For the veiling skirt a simple five 

inch hem may be allowed A hem 
s not allowed on the pattern of the 


skirt. The latter is closed in the 
front at the left side. The bodice 
pattern allows for the line tucks 


hown in the illustration, each tuck 
carefully caleulated and 
marked to full length. The fulness 
resulting from the tucks in the front 
is slight, and is gently distributed 
in underarm seam and about the 
arm's eye. The neck outlines of 


being 


the front of the bodice are rounded 
out, and the edges are stayed under 
a flat lined and stitched band that 


extends down the front opening to 
the line Pattern for this 
shaped band is included. The bod 
ice has a very pretty rolling collar, 
with lower ends that form inward 
turning revers. The back is seam 
less, with a group of vertical line 
tucks extending across the shoul 
ders, and reaching only to an ordi 
nary yoke-line. The slight fulness 
from these tucks is gathered into 
1 central point at the waist-line 
Ihe sleeves are cut to the form, but 
are shaped about the lower forearm 
by long line tucks, marked on the 
pattern, The fulness of these tucks 
forms a narrow ruffle that falls like 
a ruching about the hand. The belt 
is shaped to the figure, and has rows 
of stitching like those seen on the 
band trimming. The original mod 
el was made over leaf-green taffeta, 
and this was employed for the lin 
ings of the bands and for the rolled 
collar. The tucks and bands were 
stitched with green silk of the same 
shade. The high collar and chemi 
sette were of deep yellowish-cream 
silk under white lace, and a slight 
jabot of the latter ornamented the 
edge of the front fastening of the 
Patterns of the plain chemi 
sette and high collar are included in 
that of the bodice A ve ry pretty 
effect is given by placing the centre 
of the back of the over-dress pattern 
In this 
way a habit effect may be easily se 
cured when veiling or cashmere or 
any wide goods is employed, 

lo make this costume as shown 
in the illustration 10 yards of veiling 
44 inches wide will be required, and 
14 yards of taffeta 


waist 


bodice 


upon a fold of the goods 


PRIMITIVE FOR- 
EST TRIBUNAL. 


Harry are they who, be 
sides texts and chronicles, can with 
tableaux and drama look upon the 
scenes of centuries ago 

The educators of Wilhelmina, 
Queen of the Netherlands, believe 
in this principle. Besides sage pro- 








resented, made by plaiting together 
branches with foliage from the tree 
consecrated to Woden or Thor. 
His brow was wreathed with foli- 
age. from the same holy tree, under 
which worship was held, or to 
which were brought the sick for 
healing or the dying for comfort. 
The presiding judge held in his 
hand, as token of office, a wand 
made white by peeling off its bark 
and wrapped round with woven 
stuff of dark color. Upon his rock 
throne, facing the east, he awarded 
sentence after patiently hearing the 
pleas for and against. The plain- 
tiff stood on his right and the de- 
fendant on his left, facing the north. 
The law required the presiding 
officer to keep himself free from 
liquor, and also to sit with one leg 
crossed over the other. 

How much was “ judge -made 
law ” and how much was well-based 
traditions having the force of law 
may not be exactly known. The 
codes were mostly alliterative, so 
as to be easily remembered, and 
most of the work of committing to 
memory and handing them down 
was given to the women. Tacitus 
tells us that priests were charged 
with the execution of decrees, but 
it is more probable that Germanic 
individuality often called for the 
deliberations and votes of the whole 
body of freemen. When a trans- 
gressor fled from practice he was 
** bird-free,” or an outlaw. With 
out going into the awful list of 
punishments, we may notice how 
the old customs influenced the mod 
ern descendants. In our day there 
is no capital punishment in the 
Netherlands; but when the deaths 
man used the sword, the Dutch had 
a horror of letting judicially shed 
blood fall on the dry earth. Crim 
inals were decapitated rather Dy the 
river's edge or on the wet sea sand, 
where water would soon cleanse the 
earth of its stain. The ordeal, very 
common in the ancient life in the 
woods, survived until very late, and 
many were the instances of Gudrun, 
or some one of her Teutonic sis- 
ters, plunging her hand into the 
boiling caldron to bring up the peb- 
ble or the ring proving her inno- 
cence. To be flung into pond or 
river, when floating meant guilt and 
sinking innocence, or to pass before 
the corpse of a murdered man, when 
the body would bleed again in its 
wounds if the murderer were pres 
ent, Was a custom or an idea not 
soon given up. How they sur- 
vived in America, even in our an 
cestors’ ducking stool, and how well 
Hawthorne writes of the corpse's 


bleeding wounds in The Marble 
Faun, we need not here tell. Suf 


fice it to say that the old Saxons 
and Angles had codes under which 
bodily punishment was not only 
inflicted, but crime defined and 








fessors from Leyden University, 
frequent visits with experts to that 
unique epitome of a nation’s life in 
the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam, 
some of her subjects, in the most 
faultless costumes, on the stage and 
in out-door histarical tableaux, have combined to help this 
fair ruler of brave little Holland realize the story of her 
own vaderland 

In September, 1895, with the glorious background of 
leafy forest, there was spread for her delectation, upon 
sward and rock, a living picture of an ancient rechtspraak, 
or tribunal, such as our Germanic ancestors held from 
time to time in the days when all northern Europe was 
one mighty forest. Very appropriately this tableau was 
given in Drenthe. In revenue and population this prov- 
ince is the poorest of Netherlands’ eleven, but in heath, 
wold, and forest, and especially in prehistoric antiquity, 
it is richest of all, For whereas the kingdom, except 
along the valleys of the Rhine and Waal, has neither 
rock nor mount and scarcely a mine or cave, Drenthe 
glories in those eldest of structures locally called ‘‘ Hun- 
nebedden,” or the Giants’ Graves. Brought to the soil 
by Scandinavian glaciers, and in size about that of the 
Plymouth Rock (not of rhetoric, but of reality), these 
bowlders have been formed by human toil into low crom- 





WALKING GOWN OF ECRU VEILING. 
Cut Paper Pattern Nu. 196.—(See Page 619.) 


Then the white-robed priest imposed conditions of peace 
upon all gathered to behold the award of justice. Besides 
the great host of stalwart men backing the judges at the 
tribunal to give their decrees force, women were present 
and awarded a post of honor. With their keen ears to 
listen and hear they were expected, as the distinguished 
men of the tribe pleaded for or against the measures to be 
udopted or the decrees of doom to be executed, to remem 
ber all. Women's memories were thought to be thor- 
oughly trustworthy, and their minds were repositories of 
what was said and done. Even when writing came in to 
weaken memory, the women were best in redecraft, and 
excelled as makers and readers of runes. 

Questions of religion and diplomacy were settled at 
these tribunals, such as the transfer of land, disputes 
about property, the admittance of slaves to freeman’s 
rights, the celebration of the young man's entrance into 
citizenship, but more particularly matters of crime and 
punishment. There were divinations, enchantments, 
heathen rites, and often ofdeals; but, on the other hand, 


graded and fines assessed. These 
latter were not only for disfigure- 
ment and mutilation, but for in- 
juries done with the tongue to hon- 
or or reputation. The law espe- 
cially interposed to protect women 
from insult, laying a mulct upon the man who took liber 
ties. According as he touched her forearm or upper arm 
or her breast, he had to pay heavy fine; but knocking off 
her head-dress seems to have been even a more terrible 
infraction of propriety and law. She whose millinery 
was disturbed could demand an excessively heavy fine. 

It was in some such tribunal as this that Fostedina, 
daughter of Theudebald, chief of Heligoland, vassal of 
the Frisian King Radbod, was condemned to the bloody 
punishment of wearing the crown of thorns. Of this 
royal pagan—who drew his leg out of the baptismal font 
and refused the sacred rite when the tactless missionary 
Wolfram curtly informed him that his ancestors were all 
in hell—who has not read? Undoubtedly the incident is 
historic, though legend locates the occurrence on many 
different sites. 

The lovely and golden-haired Fostedina, idol of her 
father’s eye, was nineteen years old. She was taken to 
Medemblik, in what is now North Holland. Here dwelt 


the priests, who did their best to oppose hospitable wel- 
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GIRL’S PLAID SKIRT WITH SHOULDER-STRAPS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 1014.—(See Page 619.) 


come by the king, or even entrance into the country of 
the Christian envoys from England or from the sunnier 
south. Under the instigation of these overawers of the 
forest tribunals, a party of Christian Danes, who had been 
caught defiling the sacred grove of Fositus by drinking 
of the waters of the brook, slaying a consecrated deer, 
and eating it over a fire kindled on the devoted earth, 
were thrown into prison and condemned to being made 
the food of bears and wolves, kept hungry even to mad. 
ness. A great palisaded enclosure in the kuil or pit, with 
timber ramparts and platforms near by for the chief folk, 
and surrounding mounds and trees from which the pop- 
ulace could enjoy the sight, was duly fitted up. All was 
made ready for a pagan revelry, which showed that man 
is not so far removed in his origin from the panther and 
the anaconda, that delight in the suffering of their prey 

Fostedina had listened to the southern minstrel who had 
sung sweetly and with pathos of the story of the cross. She 
had heard the teachings of Willibrord, and in her heart 
had become a Christian. So, in sympathy with the poor 
prisoners, aliens though they were, soon to be thrown to 
the wolves, she went out at night with her servants, and 
bribing the guards, opened the door of the pit-prison, and 
let the Danes all go free, giving them a blessing in Christ’s 
name. 

When in the morning the priests and the angry people 
alike found they had been cheated of their prey, there 
was a loud cry for punishment upon ‘the traitor.” A 
tribunal was called, and before the chief judge, with his 
two trios of assessors, including the venerable priest in 
his white robes, with his women mentors to hear and to 
hold the story, Fostedina stood accused. None denied her 
crime; but while some pleaded for severe, others, includ- 
ing Adgillus, son of Radbod, were for mild punishment. 
Being a king's daughter, it was decided that she should 
neither be fined nor have her body bruised or cut in the 
ordinary way, but the exact punishment was left to the 
chief priest. All waited for the decision; for all knew 
the bitterness of his wrath, even though she was defended 
against excessive cruelty at his hands 

Before night the award was made. Fostedina was to 
stand in the market-place in Medemblik all day, from sun 
rise to sunset, and to have pressed upon her skull and 
forehead, so as to bring blood, and to wear it during the 
twelve hours, a crown of sharp thorns. This was in deri 
sion of the one who was preached as king and master, in- 
stead of Woden—head of all gods, on whose shoulders 
perched the ravens of all knowledge and memory. After 
exposure and laceration, Fostedina was to be banished. 

So she was led into the midst of the market-place and 
tied to a stake, and the priests, taking the circlet of thorns, 
sharp and lacerating, pressed it upon her head until blood- 
drops trickled down her face and white dress and out over 
her golden hair that streamed down her back. There all 
day long, gazed at and jeered at by people who had, from 
near and from afar, come to Medemblik only to be cheat- 
ed of the bloody spectacle of Christian Danes torn to 
pieces by wolves, she stood patiently until the shadows 
of sunset lay level on the land. Then her maidens came 
and took off the crown of thorns, washing off the blood 
stains. The next day, with the missionary Willibrord, 
she left her native land. Taken southward and educated 
among Christians, she returned a few years later to be 
Queen of Friesland. At Stavoren, on the other side of 
what is now the Zuyder Zee, she was married to the Chris- 
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tian King Adgillus II., who in A p. 720 became the new 
lord of the land. 

On her wedding morning.she, who had once suffered 
from thorns in mockery, was crowned with gold. Twelve 
white-robed maidens brought in a diadem which fitted 
both head and forehead. So deftly were the plates of 
gold made to cover the temples that all traces of the lacer- 
ation were hidden and the scars were invisible. Indeed, 
so enhanced was the beauty of the bride that henceforth 
the Christian women began to wear a similar head-dress, 
which thus beautified the forehead while retaining the 
hair in place. In time, by evolution in taste and art, this 
became the golden Frisian helmet, with its rosettes of 
sparkling metal, or the pendant from ball or cube placed 
in front of the ears, or the twisted gold wires, like cork- 
screws, which are so characteristic of costumes of Hol- 
land. 

At first only the Christian maidens wore these orna- 
ments of gold or silver on the forehead or in front of the 
ears; but fashion helped faith, and in due time all donned 
the Frisian head-dress, which even Queen Wilhelmina put 
on when, a half-decade ago, she showed her rosy face and 
pretty figure to her Frisian subjects. Then she wore the 
diamonded ‘‘ feather” betokening the virgin. Now the 
gossips are all agog to know when she will wear the wifely 
sign of gold on the reverse side of the forehend. Legend 
will have it that the Frisian head-dress and the ear orna- 
ments in the Netherlands are but the glorified crown of 
thorns—memorial of the conquering Nazarene. 

WitiiamM Exvior Grirrts. 


EW FRENCH CORSET-COVER. 

A very simple and dainty French corset-cover 

is made in three pieces. The back is seamless, 

the front shaped by two darts to the figure. All 

fiilting is done at these points, at the under-arm seams, 
and shoulder seams. The neck is cut low and round, 
and is especially designed to be worn with thin lawn 
dresses and evening gowns. The short bolero length of 
the garment does away with all needless encumbering 
of the waist. The trimming may be of torchon, Valen- 
ciennes, Maltese, or any preferred lace, and the insertion 
added or not, as desired. Fine cam- 
bric, thin muslin, batiste, or lawn will 
prove admirable mediums in which to 
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ter of the bride, who played in advance, dressed all in red. 
And as the wedding-guests followed her across a green 
meadow, and beside a still lake, and through a daisy-gar- 
landed and daisy-strewn forest aisle, a thought in the 
minds of all was put into words by a famous New York 
eee editor, who journeyed to Massachusetts for this 
wedding: ‘* The little flame leads.on ahead.” 

A number of guests had spent the forenoon at the coun- 
try place; several scores more came out at mid-day from 
Boston. These were brought by boats, canoes, buggies, and 
"buses to the oak; and while the dark-haired bride in her 
simple white silk muslin was being made wife to the man 
of her choice, a hundred people stood up under the broad 
canopy of the great oak’s branches, looking at the radiant 
young faces under the marriage-bell of field-daisies that 
hung from the tree, and listening to the hearty uncon- 
ventional earnestness of the clear voices saying, ‘‘ I will!” 

The salads, ices, sandwiches, and coffee were served in 
the veranda and out under a storm-torn linden-tree; then 
the wedding-cake was carried over to the new home on 
the shores of the lake. The bride cut it there, and every 
body was welcomed to take a peep at the house-—that had 
been built and furnished at a cost of $150, it was pres- 
ently whispered about, and was to be kept by the little 
housewife who helped to build and plan it, being herself 
a graduate of the architectural department of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology. ‘There were exactly 
three rooms, and of course it was only a summer-camp 
cottage, but every inch of it was rich with the thought 
and taste of the two lovers, who had built and arranged 
it during the five weeks previous, and whose only wed 
ding-journey was the walk to their own little nest. There 
had been no formality at any moment, and even the most 
conventional of the wedding-guests were in a state of 
highly romantic sympathy with all of this simplicity and 
sincerity of life, when an intimate family friend appeared 
in front of the camp cottage with his camera. The pho 
tographing friend ordered them both, in the mock-pro 
fessional tones of an amateur of the camera, to sit down 
on their door-step together. They laughingly obeyed, 
and at the psychological moment he snapped the shot 
that made pictures of their joyous faces, regarding each 
other with blissful fun at sound of his words: ‘‘ Now look 
cheerful! Now try to look cheerful!” 





render this design. Where any irregu- 
larity exists in the form of the future 
wearer, a centre back seam will render 
the fitting easy. This may be formed 
by laying the edge of the goods to the 
back edge of the pattern of the back. 

Of cambric or other wash material 1 
yard wide, 1 yard of material will be 
sufficient for the making of this gar 
ment. 


IRL’S PLAID SKIRT 
WITH SHOULDER- 
STRAPS. 

A prerty skirt for girls’ games or 
general summer wear is made with a 
centre front gore and two side gores, 
making in all a three-piece skirt, with 
slight fulness in the centre of the back 
where the fasten- 
ing occurs. In the 
model garment, the 
skirt is finished 
with two bias ruf- 
fles at the bottom 
of the skirt. Pat 
tern for these are 
not included in that 
of the latter, but 
the ruffles are easi 
ly cut upon the 
simple bias fold of 
goods. The feature 
of this skirt is the 
pointed belt with 
shoulder - straps 
that are fitted and 
shaped to perfectly 
follow the lines of 
the normal figure. 
The straps are 
stitched firmly to 
the back of the 
belt, which fastens 
down the centre, 
and they are brought forward and made 
to button down the side frout of the 
pointed belt. This is an especially pret 
ty design for use with shirt-waists, and 
is equally adaptable for wool or wash 
fabrics 

Of wash fabrics 27 inches wide 5} 
yards will be required to make the skirt 
as pictured. 





N OUT-DOOR WED- 
DING. 


Dr. Epwarp Everetr Hae 
married a happy pair of young people 
not long ago under one of the biggest 
oak-trees in Massachusetts. A learned 
expert on trees, who was among the 
wedding-guests, declared it also one of 
the finest living oaks, and he studied 
its spreading banyanlike branches and 
measured its great trunk with absorbed 
fascination, until almost the moment 
when the bridal party took their places 
before Dr. Hale, who began by saying, 














**In God's own temple—” 
It chanced that the procession to the 
oak was led by a little child, a tiny sis- 


NEW FRENCH CORSET-COVER. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 197.—(See Page 619.) 
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MBROIDERED. LAWN DRESS 
FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 


l'une yoke for this little dress is made of embroidery and 
beading, through which is passed ribbon to match the 
scarf. The dress is worn with or without guimpe. Cut 
for the skirt a piece of material sixty-four inches long and 
eighteen inches deep; make a deep hem, gather the skirt, 
and sew it to the yoke; cut the yoke in insertion from 
Figs. 116 and 117, in material from Fig. 118, and finish it 
with a flounce sixty-five inches long and three inches 
deep. The little sleeves are cut from Fig. 119 in embroid 
ered edging, gathered between the *’s, and sewed in, 


‘HIRT-WAIST FOR GIRL FROM 
13 TO 14 YEARS OLD. 


Berween the box-pleats in the front of this shirt 
waist are strips of embroidery, the back is trimmed with 
one box-pleat and a pointed yoke, and the waist finished 
with a rolling collar and cuffs. Cut the shirt-waist from 
Fig. 101 two pieces, and from Figs. 102 to 106 one piece of 
each on the double, making Figs. 101 and 102 the length 
desired, and cut the sleeves from Fig. 107, observing the 
outline of the under part. When the fronts are trimmed 
with embroidery between the two lines next to the dotted 
line, they are turned under at the dotted line and the loose 
box-pleats are sewed on, one on the left side and two on 
the right side, the middle one hiding the buttons and but 
When the back is trimmed with a box - pleat 
sewed to the yoke and provided with a drawing-string, 
the seams are joined and the neck finished with a band, to 


ton-holes 


a 


EMBROIDERED LAWN DRESS FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No, X VIL on pattern-eheet Supplement. 


which the collar is buttoned. When the sleeves are slit 
as indicated and finished with bias strips of material, the 
two-and-a-half-inch-wide cuffs are added and the sleeves 
8 wed in 


MBROIDERED BATISTE DRESS 
FOR GIRL FROM to TO 11 
YEARS OLD. 


EMBROIDERED white batiste or flowered lawn may be 
made up very effectively after this model. The straight 
skirt is lightly gathered and sewed to the blouse-waist, 
which is joined to a round yoke finished with a four-and- 
a-half-inch-deep embroidered flounce three and a quarter 
yards long, and tucked to half its width. The neck is 
finished with a narrow embroidered edging, and the elbow 
sleeves are finished with an embroidered ruffle corre 
sponding to the one around the yoke. Cut from Figs. 108 
and 109 one piece of each on the double, and from Fig 
110 the sleeves, observing the outline of the under-sleeve; 
gather the blouse at neck and waist between the *’s in 
front, and in the back as far as the *'s on each side of 
the slit, join the seams and add the yoke, turn in the 
material at the dotted line, and sew in buttons and button 
holes at the back. When thesleeves are gathered between 
the *'s and finished with the ruffle, they are sewed in, For 
the skirt cut a straight piece of goods thirty two inches 
long and two and three-quarters yards wide; the hem is 
four inches deep; the skirt hooks behind, and is sewed 
to the waist under a ribbon belt 


UIT FOR BOY FROM 5 TO 6 
YEARS OLD. 


Tue full suit consists of trousers, under-waist, 
ind blouse, in this instance made in woollen material, but 
very effectively carried out also in linens and Galatea 
The collar is of white piqué. Cut the trousers 
in material—and lining, if so desired—from Figs. 24 and 
25, two pieces of each, making them the length desired. 
Join the seams, put in a drawing-string at the knee, pro 
vide the front with a fly fastening, and sew in pock- 
ets. Cut the under-waist in lining from Fig. 26 on the 
double, join the shoulder seams, sew the trousers to the 
waist in front, and arrange them to button up on the 
waist in the back. Cut the blouse from Fig. 27 two 
pleces, from Figs. 29 and 30 one of each, from Fig. 81 two 
pieces on the double, making the blouse the length desired, 
and observing in the sleeves the changing outline. Cut 
the vest form in lining from Fig. 28, cover it between the 
lines with tucked material, hide the joining with box- 
pleats, sew in buttons along the lines. The vest is sewed 


suilings 
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SHIRT-WAIST FOR GIRL FROM 18 TO 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


down on the right side, and buttoned invisibly on the left. 
When the blouse is sewed together and finished with the 
lined piqué collar, the sleeves are tucked, as indicated, and 
sewed in. The piqué collar is cut from Fig. 32, lined, 
and sewed into a bias neckband. 


OLLARS FOR LITTLE GIRL. 


Tue first collar, of white embroidered batiste, 

is cut in one piece on the double from Fig. 114, 

and finished with an embroidered flounce, four 

inches wide and two and one-quarter yards long, which is 

joined to the collar with a beading. The standing collar 

is of a wider guipure beading, through which is passed a 

ribbon tying behind, and is finished at the neck with a 

narrow embroidered flounce. The collar buttons in the 
back. 

The second collar, which fastens in the back with loops 
and buttons, is cut in white batiste, trimmed with guipure 
insertion set in @ jour; the same insertion forms the 
neckband, which is finished with a one-inch-wide Va- 
lenciennes lace about twenty-six inches long. The ba- 
tiste flounce around the collar is four inches wide and 
two and one-quarter yards long, and is finished with 
Valenciennes lace sewed on with a narrow beading 


HEMISE AND DRAWERS WITH 
EMBROIDERED RUFFLE: 


Tats chemise buttons on the shoulders, is 
tucked in the middle of the front, and is trimmed with 
hand-embroidered flounces, for which the pattern is given 
under Figs. 91 and 92; the flounces are joined with bead- 
ing. Cut the chemise from Figs. 89 and 90 the cor- 
rect length,making each piece one yard wide at the bottom; 
tuck the front toa width of five inches, join the seams, and 
sew in buttons and button-holes on the shoulders. The 
front flounce is cut in one piece from Fig. 91, and for the 
narrower flounces used for the back and armholes strips 
24 inches long are needed. 

The drawers, which are trimmed to match, are sloped 
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up on the side, where a ribbon is passed through two but- 
ton-holes and tied in a bow. Cut the drawers from Fig. 
93 in two pieces on the double, observing the outline of 
the front, join the seams, gather the lower edge from 64 
to *, and sew on the bead cut from Fig. 94 in material 
and insertion, and finished with a three-inch-wide flounce 
sloped toward the side and fifty-two inches long; the em- 
broidery design given under Fig. 91 is used for this flounce. 
The back and front edges are then faced with bias strips, the 
front seam is joined, the drawers shirred in the waist-line 
and sewed into the shaped yoke cut from Fig. 95, and 
provided with buttons, button-holes, and a drawing-string. 


RAWERS WITH EMBROIDERY. 


No. IIL. on the pattern sheet gives illustration 
and patterns for two pairs of drawers. The 
first pair, trimmed with a deep edging of em- 

broidery, that may be replaced by lace if desired, is cut 
from Fig. 21 in two pieces on the double, adding the 
piece turned down, and observing the outline of the front. 
The embroidered ruffle, which is sewed on with a bead- 
ing, is two inches deep and fifty-four inches wide; join 
the seams, take the darts, make the slits and finish them 
with bias strips of material; gather the drawers at the 
back and sew the back into a waistband one inch and a 
half wide and eighteen inches long, stitching it at a length 
of twelve inches in the middle of the back for a drawing 
string. The drawers are buttoned on the side. 

The second pair of drawers is cut from Fig. 23, two 
pieces on the double, adding the piece turned down, and 
observing the outline of the fronts; they are finished with 
an open beading and a hand -embroidered scalloped 
flounce two inches deep and a yard and a half wide; Fig. 
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22 gives the design for the scallops. Join each half be 
low, also the fronts from 43 to 44, and the backs from 45 
to 46; make the slits and finish them with bias strips 
Make the slits, as indicated, in the upper part of the back, 
and pass the crossing drawing-strings through; similar 
slits are made on the side below where the drawers are 
sloped upward, and a silk ribbon is passed through and 
tied in a bow. The drawers button on the side. 


IGHT-SACQUE AND NIGHT- 
GOWN. 


Turs sacque, which is suitable for a dressing or 
bed sacque, is made in cambric and trimmed with tucks 
and embroidery. Cut the sacque from Fig. 33 two pieces, 
from Figs. 35 to 37 one piece of each, and from Fig. 38 
two pieces on the double, cutting the jacket the length 
desired, and observing in the sleeves the outline of the 
under-sleeve. The fronts are tucked in five groups of two 
tucks each to a width of three inches between the lives; 
the neck is sloped according to Fig. 34; the right side is 
finished with a box-pleat trimmed with beading, the left 
side is simply turned under and faced with a bias strip 
The collar is trimmed with beading and an embroidered 
flounce one yard long and two inches wide; the sacque is 
finished with a bias neckband, into which the collar is sew 
ed. The sleeves, which are gathered between the *’s, 
are finished with an inch-wide band trimmed with beading 
and an embroidered flounce three inches wide and twenty 
four inches long, and sewed in with 77 meeting 77 of the 
sacque. 

The front of the accompanying nightgown is tucked 
and gathered under the tucks, and the back is finished 
with a plain-yoke. Cut the two-and-a-half-yard-wide 
night-gown from Figs. 39, 41 to 43 one piece of each, from 
Fig. 45 two pieces on the double. When the slit is made 
in front, the fronts are cut crosswise between the lines and 
under the tucks, the upper parts are tucked to a width of 
three inches, the lower parts are gathered, and the beading 
is then joined. Slope the neck according to Fig. 40, face 
the front slit, and sew in buttons and button-holes; join 
the seams, shirr the back, and join it to the yoke cut in 
double material. 

The collar, cut from Fig. 44, is in double material and 
insertion, and is finished with a flounce fifty-four inches 
long and three inches wide. The neck of the gown is fin 
ished with a bias band, into which the collar is sewed. A 
silk ribbon is passed under the collar and tied in front. 
The sleeves, gathered between the *’s, are finished with a 
one-and-a-half-inch band of insertion and tucks,and a three 
inch-deep flounce fourteen inches long, and are sewed in 
with 89 mecting 89 of the gown 
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CHAPTER V. 


N the next few days Sartain began to feel his footing 
in New York firm beneath him. On Sunday after- 
noon he took a long walk in Central Park. From 
one of the knolls at the southern end he peered up at 
the windows of the apartment-house where the Vivi- 

ans lived. He wished that Esther Dircks might be calling 
again on the twins, and that she would look out of the 
window and recognize him and smile down graciously. 
The distance was too far for him to make sure of her 
smile, so he substituted for this an encouraging wave of 
her hands. Then he thought how fortunate it would be 
for him, if, while she was gazing down at him there, a 
little child should fall overboard from one of the boats on 
the lake below, so that he could plunge in and rescue it 
and restore it to its mother, looking up at the girl in the 
window so that she might know that he had performed 
this deed in her honor. Perhaps it would be better if 
Esther herself were out driving with Johnny, and if the 
horses should take fright, and rear and plunge, and finally 
bolt past the bench whereon he was sitting with a book, 
which he would cast aside just in time to clutch the fran- 
tic steeds by the bridle, saving the lives of the two girls 
at the risk of hisown. After these flattering visions had 
dramatized themselves, Sartain almost laughed to think 
that he had fancied for his own use devices so stale and 
so hopelessly outworn as these—devices he would never 
have dared to put into a novel. 

Then, as he turned away from Fifty-ninth Street and 
resumed his walk, it occurred to him all at once that per- 
haps he was too late, for Esther Dircks might be in love 
with somebody else. He had no right really to assume 
that he was the first man to be struck by her exceeding 
charm. Perhaps she might be engaged already; and as 
this dread doubt came into his mind Sartain stopped short 
and stared ahead stupidly. 

Three giggling girls passed him, and one of them said, 
**Maybe he’s in love!” and one of the others returned, 
‘* Maybe he’s eaten something!” He heard this without 
taking in the meaning; and then all three girls laughed 
again; and it was only a minute later he perceived that it 
was at him they were laughing. 

He started to walk back to Irving Place. When he 
turned into Fifth Avenue he found himself greatly inter- 
ested in the difference presented between the appearance 
by that distinguished thoroughfare on Sunday and on 
Saturday afternoon. He thought it was gayer; there 
were more people. The men and women were walking 
leisurely; for the first time since his arrival Sartain saw 
New-Yorkers who were not in a hurry. They seemed to 
him also to be very well dressed—the men as well as the 
women, 

Perhaps it was his discovery of the fact that he was in 
love, and perhaps it was the stylishness of the men he met 
that afternoon on the avenue, that opened his eyes to the 
slovenliness of his own clothes. He compared himself 
with the other young fellows that afternoon, much to his 
own disadvantage. His trousers, he discovered, were not 
only without the carefully preserved crease down the 
front which fashion prescribed, but they were also baggy 
at the knees. His slouch hat, very comfortable to the 
head as it was, was altogether out of season. He resolved 
at once to get a new suit the first thing Monday morning, 
and a new hat also. Fortunately he had money saved up 
and he coukl indulge his whim. He determined to ask 
Kettleton where he ought to go to get his things. 

When he consulted the bicycle young man that evening 
after tea, while they were smoking their cigars on the 
stoop of the boarding-house in the warm October evening, 
Mr. Kettleton was prompt with advice. 

‘“* You want to go to Benton’s,” he said—‘‘ Benton Bro- 
thers & Company, in Broadway, near Union Square here; 
that’s where you want to go. They give you the best 
value for your money—see? They don’t sell hand-me- 
downs, fit you-like-the-paper-on-the-wall, Benton’s don’t; 
no, sir. Their suits are just as toney as if they was cus- 
tom-made on the avenue; you see if they ain’t. Why, 
I’ve met club men coming out of there—men whose names 
you'll read in the Four Hundred every week. Say, I'll 
tuke you in and introduce you; the head of the neck-wear 
department is a great friend of mine—we went to school 
together in the old Sixth Ward. But I can’t get a dis- 
count for you. I can't get it for myself. It’s a square 
game at Benton’s—cash down, and everybody treated all 
alike. So you don’t have to pay more than the Prince of 
Wales would, if he was to come over in a hurry and go in 
there for a new swallow-tail—see?” 

And Mr. Kettleton was as good-as his word. On Mon- 
day morning, before going to his work, he escorted Sar- 
tain into the large establishment of Benton Brothers & 
Company, and he aided the new-comer in making a proper 
selection. As the suit chosen fitted without alteration, 
Sartain kept it on and paid for it. 

As they were leaving the clothing-store together, Ket- 
tleton looked into a tall mirror and bade Sartain do the 
same. 

“It’s a daisy fit, that suit is,” he said; ‘‘ but then you've 
got a figure for clothes. I wish I had, but I’m too thin.” 

Sartain was net accustomed to consider his personal 
appearance; and it may have been this casual remark of 
Kettleton’s which caused him to have an acute conscious- 
ness of his new clothes. For the first time in his life, to 
the best of his recollection, he felt himself to be well 
dressed. It was almost with a strut of self-satisfaction 
that he walked from Union Square to the tall building in 
which Carington & Company had their offices. He was 
so keenly aware of the new suit that he found himself ex- 
amining the faces of the people he passed to see if they 
were also noticing it. In the elevator going up he stood, 
rather than trust the immaculate cloth upon a leather 
seat which did not seem to be as clean as it might be. 

But all thought of his apparel vanished from his mind 
when he came to the glass door on which was printed the 

* Begun in Harrex’s Bazar No. 27, Vol. XXXII. 


name of ‘‘Carington & Company, Publishers. Eli Low, 
Manager.” It was not without trepidation that he en- 
tered the offices where he had been engaged to work for 
the next few months. 

But he was soon set at ease by the businesslike manner 
of Mr. Low, who bade him welcome briefly, and who then 
proceeded succinctly to declare the exact nature of the 
task Sartain was expected to accomplish. He was to 
have his own little room; and there was a type-writer 
whose services he could command when need be. For 
the rest, Mr. Low himself would be there every day; and 
if Mr. Sartain needed any further advice, he was to ap- 
ply for it when it was wanted. 

Before the end of his first week Sartain began to doubt 
whether he should ever understand New York. He re- 
sented its self-satisfied attitude, its air of calm superiority, 
apparently unaware of the existence of any other city in 
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ing; and once he got up at daybreak to see the markets. 
His unfriendliness faded away rapidly, and before the end 
of his first week he was ready to acknowledge that New 
York had conquered him. 

That it was a city of startling contrasts was the first re 
sult of his investigation; and he had known that before. 
Nowhere else in the world were the extremes of wealth 
and poverty more conspicuous. Uptown, near Central 
Park, there were half a dozen houses the owners of which 
had each a royal income—indeed, a revenue the half of 
which more than one actual king in Europe would be 
very glad to possess; and downtown, east of the Bowery, 
was a district more densely inhabited than any part of the 
most congested town in Europe. Moral contrasts were as 
obvious as physical, and they arrested Sartain’s attention 
even more swiftly. Instances of ethical destitution and 
squalor he could collect at will, and also examples of 
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the United States, its absolute freedom from any jealousy 
of its would-be rivals, its cold conceit in deeming itself so 
exalted that competition was out of the question. In spite 
of the semi-hostility of his attitude when he came to town, 
he had felt at once the reserve power of the place, its ir- 
resistible force, its superb vitality. New York was too 
big. too noisy, too ugly, too blatant; but, for all that, he 
yielded himself to its domination inevitably. 

And he set himself to study the city as though it were 
a problem. If its secret could be rung from it by a reso- 
lute determination to attain all possible knowledge, then 
Sartain made sure that in good time he would possess 
himself of it. He found there was but little daylight left 
when five o’clock came and his office-hours were over, but 
he took advantage of what time there was, and of his six- 
ty minutes’ nooning. He went for long walks in the even- 


lofty austerity. He was told one day of a religious cor- 
poration that owned some of the most neglected tenement 
houses in the city, and that even went to law to resist an 
order to make these wretched dwellings habitable; and 
the next night he heard, casually, that one of the most 
noted of the very wealthy men of New York held himself 
to be but a steward of his own riches, not only distribu- 
ting his means with cautious liberality, but also giving 
his personal service on obscure committees of minor char 
itable societies. 

Again and again, during his first week in New York, 
Sartain had asked himself how he could soonest see the 
girl he loved. He did not know where she lived. It was 
at the Vivians’ he had met her, and it was there only that 
he could hope to meet her once more. Mr. Vivian had 

(Continued on page 616.) 
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HE CHICAGO WOMAN’S ATH- 
LETIC CLUB. 


Tue most important event of the club year at 
Chicago has been the coming into existence of the famous 
Chicago Woman's Athletic Club. Unique in its purpose, 
admirable in its scope, and superb in its execution, it 
stands far and away above all club enterprises of the sea- 
son just past. Everybody admits that Mrs. Pauline Hen- 
riette Lyon is the inspiration of the club, and the woman 
who chiefly has made it possible but Mrs Lyon modestly 
disclaims so much credit, ascribing to the women who 
rallied at her suggestion the fact of the club's existence. 
In a way this is true, but the circumstances connected 
with the very beginning of the club would have certainly 
daunted a less persistent and capable executive than Mrs. 
Lyon. It is only about a year ago that in response to 
fifteen hundred invitations sent out by her among the 
leading women of Chicago, there appeared on the day ap- 
pointed for a conference upon the matter the small and 
ominous number of thirteen. The interest of Mrs. Philip 
D. Armour was secured, however, at this meeting, and 
with her name and personality at the head of the organi- 
zation, its success was positive. Numerous other well 
known Chicago women—Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine, Mrs. Cyrus McCormick, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Peck, Mrs. Ogden Armour, Mrs. J. H. Eckels, Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin, and more—are included among the 
promoters. At the opening a few weeks ago of the per 
fectly appointed club-home at 150 Michigan Avenue, op 
posite the Art Building, all distinguished Chicago passed 
in at its gates 
The club will be conducted strictly on the principles of 
its incorporation. It will have no social or literary an- 
nexes, although undoubtedly in its pretty tea-room mem. 
bers will often linger for a little social refreshment. To 
promote the health and physical perfection of its members 
is the purpose of the club, and every plan has been made 
and executed with this end solely in view. In the club 
house, remodelled from a business building at a cost of 
$60,000, are to be found the finest facilities for all sorts of 
physical exercise, to be conducted under the instruction 
of the most competent teachers. The Swedish system of 
gymnastics, as adopted at the Passé School in Boston, will 
be taught by a graduate of that institution. Symmetrical 
muscular development, grace of carriage, and that flexi 
bility of the human body, which is the perfection of phys 
ical-culture, will be striven for rather than special feats of 
strength or prowess. Rhythmic gymnastics conducted to 
music will be a special feature of the course. A member 
ship on the part of the mother includes the privileges to 
her daughters, young and old, and the classes are made 
up in groups according to age and needs. Children of 
five and women of fifty will each find a place for them 
Fencing, bowling. swimming, basket-ball, besides 
the usual gymnasium work, are some of the forms which 
club exercise will take 
The appointments of the club-house are, first, absolutely 
scientific up to the latest known appliances, and after that 
luxurious and feminine. The pictures accompanying this 
article give a good idea of the general arrangement of the 
rooms, but it is impossible to convey in cold black and 
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white the charming effect that has been secured by the 
use of artistic taste and generous expenditure. The 
first floor or basement is given up to a bowling-alley, the 
very finest that could be made. Here, too, is a shuffle- 
board. On the main floor, at the right of the fine en- 
trance hall, is the manager's office, a handsome room 
done in mahogany, with hard-wood floor and rugs. The 
reception-room opposite is also finished in mahogany, and 
the furniture is of the same wood. The walls are green, 
and the rug and hangings crimson velvet. On this floor, 
too, is the natatorium provided with a large marble swim- 
ming pool that is sixty-five feet long, eighteen feet wide, 
and nine feet deep. The water-supply to the pool is run 
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through a succession of filters that brings it out of crystal 
clearness, The tank and esplanade are of pure white 
marble, small stairways, supported by brass railings, lead 
ing into the pool. Mirrored sides and ceiling framed in 
electric lights add to the brilliant effect, which is softened 
through the wide esplanade by palms, ferns, lounging 
seats, and cozy corners, It is evideut that this swimming 
pool is to be the most popular part of the club-house. A 
Swedish expert of wide reputation has been engaged as 
instructor, and her brilliant display of swimming skill was 
a part of the programme on the opening day. Swimming 
for women, according to this instructor, is not half ap- 
preciated as a beautifier, and her enthusiasm and skill are 


likely to convert the entire membership to her devotion 
tothe art. An ingenious arrangement permits the throw 
ing of the swimming pool into one room with the gymna 
sium by the rolling up of a separating door. 

The arrangements for the Turkish bath department 
of the club are delightful. The retiring-room is a beau 
tiful apartment fitted in blue and white. Around this 
room and opening from it are twenty small rooms, each 
daintily fitted with mirrors, dressing-table, and luxurious 
beds in which to rest after the bath. The tubs and bat 
teries for the electric baths are considered the finest in the 
city. The gymnasium is given a height of two stories. 
It is circular in form, with a running balcony. 

The suite made up by the parlor, library, and tea-room 
is on the second floor. The parlor and library are in 
the front of the building, the swinging windows, hung 
with dainty white curtains, opening to a beautiful view 
over Lake Michigan. The library is fitted in old English 
ouk and golden brown; the parlor hung in green tapestry 
with a deep pile-velvet carpet of dark green. The tea 
room has its wood-work in Flemish oak; its tables and 
quaint-looking chairs being of the same finish. The 
charm of this room is a great fireplace with iridescent 
tiling. Arrangements are made in the building for the 
carry ing on of all sorts of out-of-door sports, such as ten- 
nis, basket-ball, and baseball, all under cover. Mani 
curing, hair-dressing, and pedicuring ure all provided for 
in the building, as well as private work in medical gym 
nastics for special cases of curvature, rheumatism, or 
goitre, and other affections of a similar nature. 

No spirituous liquors of any kind—wines, beer, or any 
thing of the sort—are permitted in the establishment, nor 
can cards be played there. This strictness met with some 
opposition, but Mrs. Armour persevered in the firm stand 
which she took against the introduction of these features 
Thursday is ‘‘Gentleman's Day,” when friends of the 
other sex will be received for a social cup of tea. 

The movement, now that it has been thoroughly dem 
onstrated to Chicago socicty, is regarded in that city as a 
most important one. It bas the cordial endorsement of 
the best men and women of the community. The long 
list of distinguished honorary members is headed by Mrs 
McKinley, and the club is in proud possession of a per 
sonal letter from President McKinley in the matter. This 
is as follows: ‘‘ Mrs. McKinley is pleased to accept-hon 
orary membership in the Woman’s Athletic Club of Chi 
cago, She is deeply interested in the work of the club, 
and wishes for thefenterprise great success.”” It is whis- 
pered throughout the membership that early October will 
see a second distinguished social occasion at the club that 
is to have very unique features, and is to be in special 
honor of Mrs. McKinley. To this guests from many 
parts of the country will be invited, 

The entrance fee of the club is one hundred dollars; 
the annual dues forty, with a limit of membership to five 
hundred. Already a waiting list exists. The list of offi 
cers includes: President, Mrs. Philip D. Armour, Sr 
treasurer, Mrs. William B. Leeds; secretary, Mrs. Pau 
line H. Lyon; directors, Mrs. C. K. G. Billings, Mrs. 
Theodore P. Shontz, Mrs. W. H. Thompson, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, Mrs. 8S. E. Gross, Mrs. T. A. Griffith, 
Mrs. J. W. Chalmers, and Mrs, W. R. Lyon. 


(Continued on page 623.) 
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(Continued from page 613.) 
Kindly bidden him to come in for a cup of tea any Satur- 
day afternoon; but Sartain was afraid it might seem like 
forwardness if he were to take advantage of this invita- 
tion for the very first day that it was open. 

Even after he had had his luncheon and knew that he 
had the rest of the afternoon all to himself, he was still 
undecided, wavering between his intense desire to see her 
and his unwillingness to appear pushing. His love was 
strong, but it was also new, while his shyness was of long 
standing, and its roots were deep down in him. To listen 
to the chatter of the twins and to shake hands heartily 
with Johnny would be a fearful pleasure for him; he 
would enjoy it, no doubt, but be shrank from it timor- 
ously. If he could only make sure that he should find 
Esther Dircks at the Vivians’, he would take his courage 
in both hands and go, even at the risk of seeming obtru- 
but there was no certuinly that she would be calling 
at the very hour he called 

In this condition of hesitancy Sartain brushed his hair 
very carefully and combed his thin brown beard. For the 
first time in his life bis personal appearance begun to in- 
terest Sartain seriously; and he had taken to reading the 
newspaper articles on men’s fashions. His habit of intro- 
spection and of self-analysis kept him promptly aware of 
this new development of his; and he smiled at himself as 
he glanced in the glass of the hat-rack in the lower hall 
of the boarding-house 

When he came out in the street the sun shone down 
from a cloudless sky, and the day was resplendent with 
the golden beauty of October. The tall plumes of steam 
waved from the high roofs of the big buildings. Adams’s 
eulogy of this city had opened his eyes to things vot seen 
before. His realism had been rather sordid, and he had 
looked down for his facts rather than up. Now, as he 
walked up-town, he began to perceive that a basis of 
truth underlay Adams's extravagance. Sartain was ready 
to recognize that New York had at times and in places a 
violent unkempt picturesqueness, not without a charm of 
its own. Few of the buildings were really beautiful; 
there was so much high color as to produce a general ef- 
fect of spottiness; there was no repose whatever. Yet 
the incessant bustle was not unpleasing to him, and the 
high notes did not jar on the eye of a young man fresh 
from the West. Asa whole, the city was intensely mod- 
ero, and it was ever vibrating with vitality. The roar 
that rose from it no longer smote upon Sartain’s ears as 
the shriek of a wild beast; it rang there now rather as a 
pean of progress; it was a chant of triumphant work, 

When he came to the book-stores between Fourteenth 
Street and Twenty-third he lingered to look in their win- 
dows, and to pick out the fine editions he would have in 
his library when he was a successful author and had a 
house of his own. He compared the more or less flam- 
boyant posters which called attention to popular novels; 
and he devised one for Dust and Ashes which should be 
as startling as any of these, and more alluring. 

As Surtain went on up Fifth Avenue, he felt again that 
no novelist could have a more enticing theme or a grand- 
er than to reproduce in one mighty story all the immense 
movement of human life in the metropolis of the New 
World, where men and women from every country in the 
Old World were mingled together, and where the Ameri- 
can spirit was most obvious in spite of the presence of 
more foreiguers than in any other city of the Union. Iu 
Dust and Ashes Sartain had tried to show only one cross- 
section of city life; he had confined his attention almost 
entirely to the villains of Wall Street and to their victims; 
and be recognized now more than ever that Wall Street 
was not all of New York. In the week since his arrival 
from Topeka he had seen vista after vista opening before 
his vision; and it seemed to him that there was no end to 
the points of view from which the complexities of me- 
tropolitan life could be surveyed. 

Then it was that Sartain resolved to write the prose 
epic of the great city; to try to do for New York what 
Zola had done for France; to show every important as- 
pect of the metropolis one after another; and to relate 
these one to the other, so that while the separate parts 
should be each complete in itself, the whole should also 
have a unity of its own due to the harmonious adjust- 
ment of its division and to its own massive structure. 
He began at once to plan how he could incorporate Dust 
and Ashes iu this larger scheme, recalling with pleasure 
the fact that Balzac had not thought of the Human Com- 
edy wotil after he bad written a dozen or more of the 
novels be afterwards wrought into his grand frame-work. 

Thus engaged, he came to Central Park; and a few 
minutes later he rang the bell of Vivian's apartment. 

The neat maid with the white cap opened the door. 

‘Is Mr. Vivian in this afternoon?” Sartain asked, con- 
fidently 

** No, sir,” was the unexpected response. 

** He's not in?” Sartain said, in surprise. 

‘ No, sir,” the maid answered. Observing the despond- 
ency of the visitor's face, she added, ‘‘ But the young 
ladies are at home.” 

Then Sartain’s courage failed him. 

**[—I wanted to see Mr, Vivian very particularly,” he 
hesitated, ‘‘ But I—I haven't time this afternoon w call 
on the young ladies. I—I will come again.” And with 
that exhibition of sudden shyness he turned away and 
rang for the elevator. 

Five minutes later he regretted what he had done with 
poignant self-reproach, for he passed Miss Esther Dircks 
and her father, to whom she was listening devotedly. 

When he sw them Sartuin stopped short, but so intent 
was she on what her father was saying that she did not 
see the young man. Old Dircks flashed a look of inquiry 
from under his | eyebrows, but Esther did not re- 
mark this. They had passed him before he had recovered 
his self-possession. Then it was too late. He could not 
run after the girl in the street. He could not do any- 
thing, it seemed to him just then, except make a fool of 
himself. He wanted to gladden his eyes by another look 
at her. He turned and saw the old man and the young 
woman go up the steps of the Vivians’ apartment-house. 
Then he walked back to Irving Place slowly, abusing 
himself all the way down. 

rhat evening, just as he was finishing his dinner, a 
letter bearing a special-delivery stamp was brought to 
him. He did not recognize the handwriting, and he 
could not guess who it was that should be thus in haste 
to have a communication reach him. 

He tore it open and found that it was from Mr. Vivian, 


sive 
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regretting that he had been out that afternoon, and so 
deprived of the pleasure of a chat, and — Sartain if 
he would care to go to the next meeting of the Contem- 
porary Club on Wednesday evening of the following 
week. If Sartain would answer at once in the affirma- 
tive, Vivian would see that an invitation was sent on 
Monday. 

Sartain rushed up-stairs, got out a postal-card, and 
wrote to Mr. Vivian, accepting with great pleasure and 
expressing his thanks. He went out and posted this at 
the corner. As he came back to the boarding-house he 
remembered that the next day was Sunday, and that he 
could have taken time to write a more formal reply, since, 
in any event, Mr. Vivian would not receive it before 
Monday morning. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARTAIN carefully studied the card of invitation of 
the Contemporary Club, and he found in one corner: 


Evening dress. Ladies will please no! wear bonnets, 


He took out his dress-suit, which be bad not put on half 
a dozen times since the last concert of the college glee 
club, but it seemed to him in good condition still. He 
debated long whether he should wear a white tie or a 
black one. Finally, when Wednesday came and he 
dressed before dinner, he decided in favor of white. 

He went down to the basement of the boarding-house 
couscious that he looked better in the dress-suit than in 
his cut-away, and pleased with this consciousness. The 
tying of his white cravat had taken time, and he was a 
little late for dinner. 

“Got ’em all on, haven't you?” Kettleton asked, with 
friendly interest. ‘‘ What is it you're going to take in 
to-night—the Patriarchs? It’s too soon for the French 
ball or the Arion.” 

Sariain said that he was going to the meeting of the 
Contemporary Club; and then, as Kettleton had never 
heard of this organization, he had to explain what it 
wus. Miss de Lancey came to his assistance, informing 
the other boarders that she herself had once been asked 
to read a paper before that club, on *‘ Elocution, a Ne- 
cessity of Modern Civilization,” but that she had had an 
attack of bronchitis, which prevented her from delivering 
her address. 

Most of the conversation during the dinner was devoted 
to clubs and to Society and to fashionable fads. It struck 
Sartain that his going to the Contemporary Club in a 
dress-suit had raised him in the estimation of his fellow- 
boarders. Again it amused him to liken himself to Ras- 
tignac setting forth from the humble Maison Vauquier to 
the most aristocratic entertainments in Paris. 

When Sartain entered the building where the club was 
to meet it was just eight o'clock, and carriage was fol- 
lowing carriage to the door. He gave up his ticket, and 
was directed to a dressing-room in which two or three 
attendants were waiting to take his hat and overcoat. 
Then he looked himself over in the glass in the dressing- 
room, and curled the ends of his mustache, smiling toler- 
antly at his own fatuity, since he could see other men all 
around him wearing dress-suits with complete unconcern, 
He tightened his white tie and went into the corridor. 

There he heard the monotonous voice of the man who 
was calling out the names of the guests that pressed for- 
ward two by two. Sartain took his place in the column, 
and after the crier had announced ** Mr. and Mrs. ‘Enry 
’Arris,” he found himself in the doorway of the reception- 
room. He gave his name, and heard it bawled forth, 
**Mr. Frank Sartain!” Then he saw he was in the pres- 
ence of five ladies in evening dress, standing in a row, 
and all bowing to the new-comers. 

Sartain bowed also, and walked on, not knowing what 
he was expected to do next. He looked about, hoping to 
desecry Mr. Vivian, and longing to catch a glimpse of 
Esther Dircks, if by good fortune she were present. But 
he saw nobody that he knew in the reception-room, and 
he discovered that the guests were passing through to the 
adjoining ball-room. his was spacious, and filled with 
camp chairs; there was a small platform at one side, with 
a table, half a dozen arm-chairs, and three or four tall 
palms in pots. While he was trying to select an incon- 
spicuous seat, he heard the crier behind him call out, 
**Mr. Direcks! Miss Dircks!” 

Sartain turned back at once, and resolved to intercept 
them. He beheld Dircks stare with surprise at the ladies 
receiving, and then acknowledge their bows with what 
was little better than a nod. He saw Esther courtesy 
most gracefully; and he was dimly aware that she was 
clad in some light blue stuff, which made her more vapor- 
ous than ever. He felt that at last he had a chance to 
push his acquaintance with her, and he stepped forward 
to meet them. His heart beat fast, but be conquered his 
timidity by a violent effort of the will. He wondered 
even if she would recognize him, since they had met but 
once. 

As she drew near him she looked up and caught his 


€. 
**Oh, Mr. Sartain!” she said, smiling. -‘‘I thought we 
should see you here this evening. Johnny told me her 


father had sent you a card. He gave us ours, too.” 

**It was very kind of him,” was all that Sartain could 
find words to say, ill at ease again in the presence of the 
one woman before whom he wished always to appear at 
his best. 

The girl did not seem to be conscious of his embarrass- 
ment. She turned to her father, who had stood silently 
a little behind her, gazing intently at the young man from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. 

** Father,” she said, ‘this is Mr. Sartain, whom I met 
at Mr. Vivian's a week or two ago.” 

‘I’ve seen you somewhere, I think; haven't 1?” asked 
Mr. Dircks, in a deep, mellow voice. holding out his un- 
gloved hand; “coming out of Mr. Vivian's about a week 

“7” 


The young man explained that he had passed Mr. 
Dircks twice, once in Mr. Vivian's apartment-house, and 
once just outside its door, Then the elder man released 
his hand, saying, ‘‘I knew I'd seen you somewheres or 
other.” 

Sartain was greatly interested in Esther's father, partly 
because he was her father and partly because the man 
himself was unconventional. The young fellow thought 
how well the name Raphael Dircks fitted the old man, 
incongruous as were the suavity of the Christian name 
and the sharpness of the patronymic. ‘‘ Raphael” sug- 


gesting something childlike, innocent, ignorant of the 
world, as Esther’s father appeared to be; and ‘* Dircks” 
was tense red ig as the old man seemed to be also 
when he raised his bushy eyebrows and transfixed Sar- 
tain with a glance. 

It was Esther who broke the silence with a little laugh. 
“* Well, why are we all standing here?” she asked. ‘* I’m 
afraid all the best seats will be gone, and I want father 
to have a good one, for he likes to hear every word. 
Isn't the room filling up, Mr. Sartain?” 

“I don’t know,” the young man answered, as they 
entered the ball-room. ‘I didn’t look—that is, I was 
— when I heard your names announced, and I—and 
I—” Here he broke off inconsequently. 

‘‘I think we had better try to get on the centre aisle— 
don’t you, father?” the girl continued. ‘ Perhaps we can 
find three cy together, and Mr. Sartain can sit with us.” 

**T shall be delighted,” Sartain answered; ‘‘ that’s ex- 
actly what I was hop—” 

** Here are two seats,” interrupted Dircks. 

“Then you and Mr. Sartain can have them,” Esther 
returned, ‘‘and I will take this one just behind you.” 

The young man protested at once. He could not think 
of separating father and daughter. He begged that he 
might be allowed ‘to take the single chair behind. 

“Oh, very well, then,” she returned, ‘if you insist,” 
and with that she passed in and left the seat on the aisle 
for her father. ‘‘Only I thought that perhaps you two 
would know so much more about what they are going to 
discuss here to-night that you might like to talk it over 
—— and 1 could listen.” 

» saying, she arranged herself on the seat, and her 
father took the chair next. Sartain sat down behind the 
old man, and, to his delight, he discovered that he could 
talk to her almost as well as if he were by her side, while 
he could look at her far more easily. 

When they were settled she glanced back at him and 
said: ‘‘ You see, Mr. Sartain, 1 don’t know anything at 
all about politics, and father isawfully interested in them. 
Sometimes he tries to talk to me about them; but it’s not 
a bit of good—l never can understand them. I'm very 
glad I haven't a vote, for I should never know what to 
do with it.” 

Her voice fell on Sartain’s ears like exquisite music, 
and her face rose above the light blue of her dress like 
some rare flower, delicate and priceless. He had hitherto 
been inclined to approve of woman suffrage, but since she 
did not want the ballot, he no longer saw the necessity of 
forcing it upon the sex. 

** Perhaps it would not be fair to insist on a woman's 
going to the polls,” he declured. Then his honesty com 
pelled him to add, ** But there are many noble women 
who want the ballot, and it is not easy to refuse them, is 
hans 


**It would be horrid to make us vote if we didn't want 
to, wouldn't it?” the girl returned, lightly. ‘They 
couldn't do that, could they?” 

** | should call it a most high-handed proceeding if they 
did.” Sartain agreed, smiling back at her. 

Here Mr. Dircks turned himself around in his seat and 
said: ‘*1 don’t see as a wontan has any more use for a 
vote than a pig hus for a ring in his nose. A ward-meet 
ing over a bar-room ain't any place for a woman.” 

Thus appealed to, Sartain agreed again. “1 suppose 
that politics is often a dirty business at best—and perhaps 
women are better off out of it.” 

**That’s what 1 think,” Dircks declared, and then he 
sank back into silence. He struck Sartain as a man not 
prone to conversation, and with difficulty finding words 
to express himself. Even if Dircks’s manner was a litile 
gruff, the brusqueness was apparent only; it was not in 
tentional, and there was true kindliness underneath it. 
But no weakness was visible in the old man's countenance. 
From the father it was that the daughter derived her 
broad brow and her resolute mouth. 

The girl seemed to feel that it was her duty to enter 
tain the young man, and she turned back to him again, 
and asked: ‘* Have you seen Johuny yet? She said she 
was coming with her father. You know Dora and Theo 
never come to the Contemporary; they say it’s slow and 
poky! Now I don’t think it is,do you? Even if I don't 
understand the speeches always, it is lots of fun to watch 
the people.” 

**This is the first time I've been to one of the meet 
ings,” Sartain responded. ‘* You see, | haven't ever been 
to New York before to stay.” 

** Why, of course not!” the girl returned. ‘ You are 
from the West, aren't you? I should think you would 
find New York so strange after the prairies and all 
that!” 

Sartain was delighted with the ease of her manner and 
with the frankness of her speech. She made him feel 
almost as though he were already an old friend of hers. 
His shyness was in abeyance as long as he was under the 
spell of her voice. 

** Oh, there’s Johnny,” she cried, “ and Mr. Vivian,too!” 
and she waved her hand at two figures standing in the 
arch of the reception-room. 

The young man followed her eyes, and saw Mr. Vivian 
and Mr. Vivian’s eldest daughter. With his masculine 
susceptibility to the effect of dress Sartain was struck by 
the improvement in Johnny’s appearance. There was 
still a suggestion of the mannish in her handsome evening 
gown, but the lace at the open throat softened the severity 
she chose to affect. 

‘They don’t see us,” said Esther Dircks, as the Vivians 
turned up the aisle nearest to the entrance. ‘Isn't it a 
pity? I'dlove to have Johnny here—and then you and fa 
ther could talk over the speeches with Mr. Vivian, couldn't 

ou?” 

This time Sartain was able to find a form of words to 
express his perfect satisfaction with his position as it 
was. 

** That's very pretty indeed,” the girl responded, with the 
brilliant smile that lighted her face and transfigured it. 
**But you can’t talk to me much longer, for there come 
all the lady vice-presidents.” 

‘** The lady vice-presidents?” Sartain queried. 

“They were receiving,” she explained; ‘‘the ladies 
who stood in a line at the door, you know. When almost 
everybody has come, the gentlemen go and escort them to 
the first row there—don’t you see all the chairs in front 
are reserved ?—so they get the best seats; and I shouldn't 
wonder if they were glad enough to sit down after stand- 

(Continued on page 618.) 
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Correspondents of the Bazak are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it canoot answer any letters by mail, 


JELLIES AND JAMS. 








HESE are the housekeeper’s melan- 
choly days. Now must she turn 
from the joys of life under green 
apple boughs or in cool veranda 
shades and summon up her ener- 
gies to the manufacture of sweets for win- 
ter consumption. With the ambitious ther- 
mometer aiming for the hundred mark, she 
must stir the jam-pot or squeeze the jelly- 
bag, or prepare spiced fruits to fill an ap- 
parently endless series of glass jars. 

There are, 1 believe, housekeepers of that 
variety which is born and not made who 
delight in these summer avocations. They 
love pickling or preserving, jamming or jel- 
lying, for its own sake, and are never hap- 
pier than when, metaphorically, up to their 
eyes in boiling fruit. These neither desire 
por deserve sympathy. 

A much larger proportion of women are 
only supported through their fiery trial by 
the anticipation of the joys to come, when 
the pantry shelves shall present a noble 
array of glass jars, whose contents when 
opened will give forth a goodly smell. Such 
housekeepers pursue their toil in torrid hours 
sustained by the thought of the cold days in 
the future when he that soweth and he that 
reapeth shall rejoice together, or, in other 
words, when the finished product will repay 
the maker for her trouble as well as titillate 
the palate of the mere consumer. 

Modern methods and appliances have done 
something to reduce the trials of the woman 
who puts up fruit. If she lives in a place 
where a gas-stove is available, preserving is 
robbed of half its terrors. Even in the coun 
try a good oil-stove will be incomparably 
cooler than a wood or coal fire. Self-sealing 
jars and glasses are also a boon within the 
reach of practically every one; but no one, 
alack! has yet invented any machine that 
will take the place of individual labor in the 
preparation of the fruit. Sull must straw 
berries be hulled, gooseberries be topped 


and tailed, cherries stoned, and larger fruits | 


peeled by band, All this part of the 
work can fortunately be done in a cooler 
quarter, 

Probably the best variety of preserving 
kettle is a large black iron pot with a porce 
luin lining, although the student of foreign 
methods may own to a preference for the 


more expensive and more durable tin-lined | 


copper kettle. The old-fashioned bell-metal 
pot of our grandmother, if it has survived 
the migratory habits of her descendants, is 
not to be despised. 


stamped ware in that it does not heat too 
rapidly, and holds the heat it has acquired 
Perhaps it is unnecessary to lay especial 
stress upon the obligation of great care in 


It possesses a great ad- | 
vantage over vessels of agate, iron, or other | 
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first runnings from this will be clearer than 
that squeezed through at the last. 

When all is strained measure the juice. 
To each pint of this should be allowed a 
pound of granulated sugar. Return the 
clear juice to the fire in the preserving-ket- 
tle, bring quickly to a boil, and let it cook 
twenty minutes after reaching this point. 
Skim it, put in the sugar, bring the juice to 
the bubble once more, stirring all the time, 
and boil bard one minute. 

Have ready the jelly-glasses, arranged on 
a wet cloth, and fill quickly, placing a spoon 
in each as you fill it, to prevent cracking. 
As the jelly shrinks in cooling, each glass 
should be very full. As soon as firm, fit on 
top of each tumbler a round of waxed tissue- 
paper that just fits the inside of the glass. 
Screw down cover, wash the glass, and keep 
in a dark cool closet. 

A certain notable housekeeper has cur- 
rant jelly with the flavor of the fresh fruit 
all winter by a clever expedient. When 
she has boiled the juice to the point where 
the sugar is usually added, she takes it from 
the fire, turns it, boiling hot, into jars, and 
seals it. When she wishes jelly, she puts 
the juice over the fire in a keitle, brings it 
to a boil, and adds the sugar, as in making 
jelly from fresh fruit, cooks it one minute, 
and sets aside to cool in glasses. The jelly 
is as firm as that put up in summer, and 





lost, 


Jelly from Large Fruits.—Apple, crab-ap- 
ple, and quince jelly may be made by the 
tollowing directions: 

Slice or quarter the fruit without peeling. 
Put it over the fire in a preserving-kettle, 
with enough water to nearly cover the fruit. 
Let it simmer until this is tender and broken 
so that the juice flows freely. ‘Take from 
the fire, crush in a vegetable-press, and let 
the juice drip through a flannel bag. Cloudy 
jelly will be the result of squeezing. When 
the juice has been measured, proceed as 
with jelly from small fruits. 

In making peach jelly, cook a handful of 
the kernels of the peach-stones with the 
stewing fruit, and add a table-spoonful of 
lemon juice to every pint of the strained 
juice before putting in the sugar. 


Jams from Small Fruits. —A good general 
| rule for jams allows three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to every pound of fruit. In 
currant jam the allowance might be a trifle 
more liberal. For strawberries, raspberries, 
black berries, gooseberries, cherries, and ripe 
grapes the three-quarters-of-a-pound estimate 
will be found satisfactory. 

Stem and top gooseberries, stem currants, 
hull strawberries, pick over raspberries and 
blackberries, and stone cherries. Put the 
| fruit over the fire in a preserving - kettle, 
bring to a boil, and after that cook half an 
hour, Stir often. Turn in the sugar, boil 
twenty minutes longer, and seal boiling hot 
in jars or tumblers. If there is too much 
juice it can be put up in separate jars to use 
as pudding-sauce, or converted into royal or 





| spoonfuls to each quart jar. 
has a flavor which that kept some time has | 


excellent jam. Allow the same proportion 
of sugar as with small fruit. Peel and stone 
peaches, stone damsons and apricots, peel 
and core apples and pears. Let the fruit 
heat very slowly, boil three-quarters of an 
hour, add the sugar, and cook five minutes 
longer. To peach and apricot jam add a 
few of the kernels of the stones chopped 
fine. A table-spoonful of brandy to each 
pint of the juice is also an improvement. 


Spiced Small Fruits. —Stem currants, stone 
cherries, pulp and seed grapes, top and tail 
gooseberries. To every 5 pounds of the 
prepared fruit allow a pint of vinegar, 4 
pounds of sugar, and 2 table-spoonfuls each 
of cinnamon and cloves. Put all on the fire 
together, bring to a boil, and then cook half 
an hour. Put up in pint jars or half-pint 
tumblers, closing while hot. 


Tutti-Frutti Compote.—This may be made 
with a mixture of red and white fruits, or 
these may be divided. Red cherries, cur 
rants, strawberries, and red raspberries may 
be put in one receptacle, white cherries, and 
currants, and pine-apple cut into dice in the 
other. 

Pack the fruit into rather wide-mouthed 


| self-sealing jars, sprinkling each layer with 


granulated sugar. Allow 4 heaping table 
When the jar 
is full pour in as much white preserving 
brandy as it will hold, letting it settle into 
all the interstices, and fill the jar to brim- 
ming. Close and keep in a dark closet some 
weeks before using. 


Pansy.—To make your chocolate sance put a pint 
of milk over the fire in a double boiler, and add to it a 
tiny pinch of soda, As the milk heats, stir into it 2 
heaping table-epoonfuls of grated chocolate, and heat 
until thoroughly blended and scalding hot. Have 
ready 3 well-beaten eggs mixed with a half-cup of pow- 
dered sugar. Very gradually pour the hot sance on 
these, stirring constantly. Return to the range and 


| cook nntil just as thick as cream, then remove imme- 


shrub or vinegar, or any other home-made | 


cordial. 


cleaning the kettle before it is used, but the | 


injunction can do no harm. The house- 
keeper must trust no inspection but her own 


to determine whether or not every particle | 


of verdigris has been removed by the appli- 
cation of oxalic acid or of vinegar and salt. 
As the companion of the kettle there must 
be the long wooden paddle or a long-han- 


died wooden spoon for stirring and crush- | 


ing the fruit. 

Even experienced housekeepers sometimes 
leave too much to trusted servants, and fail 
to see for themselves that the store-room 
contains an adequate supply of sugar, jars, 
and glasses, and that the latter are fitted 
with the requisite tops, rubber rings, etc. 


From such an oversight arise many compli- | 


cations and much annoyance, when the lack 
of one or another essential is discovered just 
as the jelly or jam is literally ready to go to 
pot, and will be injured in color or quality 
by delay. It is far more comfortable all 
around if one can manage to achieve the al- 
most impossible, and be wise before instead 
of after the fact. 

ln spite of the trials incident to putting 
up jellies and jams, this work is really the 
easiest of the summer labors that come to 
the housekeeper. In the midst of the tedi- 
ous toil of stemming currants or preparing 
gooseberries for jam she may draw a sigh 
of prophetic wearimess and murmur to her- 
self, ** Courage, brave heart; the worst is 
yet to come,” as she thinks of the paring of 
pears and pecling of peaches the hot days 
of late August and early September hold in 
store for her. Compared with these, hull- 
ing strawberries is a pleasant pastime and 
stoning cherries a holiday task. 


Jellies of Small Fruits.—Select fruit that 
is juicy, but not over-ripe. It wili require 
little picking over. Currants need not be 
stemmed. Put them over a slow fire in a 
stone crock set in an outer vessel of water, 
or in a preserving-kettle in which you have 
laid a thick plate that will keep the fruit 
from the bottom of the pot. The stone jar 
is preferable if the fruit is to cook all night. 
Sur occasionally with the wooden paddle, 
breaking the berries agaiust the side of the 
vessel. When the juice has flowed freely, 
the fruit may be squeezed in a fruit or vege- 
tuble-press, and the fruit thus expressed 
Strained through a flannel jelly-bag. The 


Jam from Large Fruits.—Apricots, peaches, 
damsons, pears, or apples may be made into 


ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.—MRks. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pa 





n, 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, | 
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HEALTH-GIVING 
QUALITIES to infants are contained in every can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
the baby’s life” is the message received 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands First 
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A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltda. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 





“It saved | 





diately. Add half a teaspoonful of vanilla, and set 
aside to cool, 


J. B. P.—For the currant-jelly receipt to which you | 
refer see the answer to “Mrs. W. H.G."’ in the Bazan | 


of Jane 18, 1898 (Vol. XXXI., No, 25). 
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Soap 


It’s safe to use Wool 
Soap—it keeps the skin 
well. 


Swift and Company, Makers, 
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The former was a romance of Wall 
was accumulated. In “ The Golden I 
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THAT FORTUNE 


By Charles Dudley Warner 


ent man of letters in this country, and a 
important literary event in the United 


His long and distinguished career as an author, as one who 


standard of literature in this country, 


gives to everything he writes the stamp of sincerity, truth, and cultivated 
“That Fortune” is the title of his new novel. 
in itself, the book forms the third in a trilogy of novels, its two famous prede- 


While it is complete 


the World” and “ The Golden House.” 

Street, and told how a great fortune 
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‘That Fortune” is a vivid and powerful 
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(Continued from page 616.) 
ing out there so long and having to bow to all sorts of old 
frumps 

While Esther Dircks was speaking, Sartain was watch- 
ing a procession which passed from the reception-room 
dlown one of the aisles between the serried chairs in the 
room. The five ladies who had received advanced 
each on the arm of a gentleman, who gave her one of the 
reserved seats on the front row, taking his place beside 
her. Behind these couples came the two speakers of the 
evening. They had to pause in the aisle while the ladies 
selected their seats and adjusted their skirts. Then the 
president led them to the platform, and they all sat down 
in the comfortable arm-chairs. Soon the president rose 
to his feet, and transferred a tray with a pitcher of iced 
water and three or four glasses from a table at the back 
to one in the front of the little stage. Having done this 
he stood behind this front table and surveyed the audi- 
ence calmly. Sartain envied the composure with which he 
could stand there doing nothing without embarrassment. 

After waiting perhaps a minute, the president gave 
half a dozen light taps with a gavel that lay ready to his 
hand on the little table, and immediately all conversation 
died down. Then, in fluent words, he welcomed the 
members of the club and their guests to the first meeting 
of the season. He outlined the programme for the win- 
ter, and announced that the subject of the opening debate 
was ‘The Problem of Modern Society.” As the first 
he had great pleasure in introducing the cele- 
brated scientific anarchist, Herr Adolph Kreutzner, who 
would expound the extremely radical view. 

rhere was applause when the president sat down and a 
thin little middle-aged man of mild appearance rose afd 
stepped to the edge of the platform lis black hair was 
cut short and his black ‘beard was closely trimmed. He 
began with an apology for his English—and his accent 
ind the rhythm of his delivery were most unmistakably 
German. But his vocabulary was ample and his gram 
mar was adequate, and he spoke clearly and distinctly, 
even if monotonously. Sartain soon perceived that the 
German was absolutely devoid of humor, that he took him- 
self and his mission very seriously, and that he was al- 
most passionless 

While listening to the opening remarks of the scientific 
anarchist, Sartain found that his eyes kept returning to 
the girl who sat almost in front of him, and who seemed 
to him far more charming than any other woman in the 
room. He was glad that he was so placed that he could 
stare at her without rudeness; and yet once, at least, he 
feared that the fixity of his gaze might have made her un- 
comfortable, for a gentle blush rose in her cheek and neck, 
and died away only as she glanced back at him with a lit- 
tle smile. Her ashen hair shone under the glitter of the 
electric lights like an alloy of silver and gold; there was 
one wisp of it that would not stay in its place, and that 
she tried to put back again with an unconscious gesture 

girlish and captivating 

In the mean time the lecturer had been pursuing his 
argument. He had shown that monarchy, aristocracy, 
parliamentarism, democracy, and socialism were necessary 
stages in the evolution of human society. Socialism, like 
democracy now, like parliamentarism in the past, is a step 
in advance, no doubt, but it is not the final goal. It is 
only a mitigated communism. It is imperfect and incom 
plete in that it allows government to exist. If he governs 
best who governs least, then anarchy is obviously the best 
form of government, Under anarchy man is free to de 
velop his own individuality absolutely. He is released 
from all control. He is left to the guidance of his own 
benevolent instincts unperverted by misleading education 
Under anarchy there will be no privileges and no private 
property and no public property. All men will be equal 
in all ways, entering freely and gladly into voluntary as- 
sociations for co-operative works, every man taking orders 
only from himself, and doing willingly that part of the 
labor for which he knows himself to be best fitted. Every 
man will be encouraged to round out his own character to 
the perfect sphere. Evil passions will inevitably be elim 
inated, since they are only the result of want, of envy, 
and injustice, and must therefore disappear completely 
with the conditions that caused them. With the abolition 
of private property there disappears all pretence of any 
necessity for policemen, for police courts, for judges, and 
for lawyers. With the abolition of government the idea 
if nationality vanishes, and the soldiers will be released 
from destructive work to do their share of production; 
and so the lawyers will be, and the judges and the police 
men and the jailers. With the extinction of these noxious 
parasites the hours of labor for any one individual need be 
but few, and only enough to keep him in perfect physical 
condition, As physiclogy has shown us that the highest 
pleasure comes from the exercise of our natural functions, 
every man will rejoice to do that part of the common task 
in the doing of which he is the most dexterous; and as he 
is working ulso for his own satisfaction, he will produce 
abundantly for the needs of the public without effort or 
fatigue or strain to himself 

With a stiff and military bow Herr Kreutzner made an 
end of speaking. There was generous applause, although 
Sartain suspected that it lacked warmth. A rattle of con- 
versation started at once all over the hall. 

Esther Divcks turned back and asked Sartain what he 
thought 

“I've been used to supposing that I was pretty radical 
myself,” the young man answered; “ I'm a free-trader and 
a single-taxer, and so on, but I can’t go as far as he does; 
ean you? : 

‘Oh, I don’t pretend to know anything about it,” she 

responded. ‘‘I haven't a masculine mind, you know. 
jut it does seem a shame that something can't be done 
about the tenements and the men out of work, doesn’t it? 
Perhaps it would be going too far not to have any gov- 
ernment at all—and | don't see how that would help the 
poot either.” 

Here the girl's father turned his large frame and broke 
into the conversation. *‘ He don't go far enough, that 
Dutchman don’t,” Dircks declared. ** Ile’s too mild. We 
can't get along without policemen, either—we want them 
to jail the rascals in Wall Street—only I'd rather see some 
of them shot! Why, I—”" 

At this moment the president of the club was heard 
rapping again for silence, and all conversation ceased, 
In the same flowing rhetoric he presented the second 
speaker, Mr. Arnold Gillingham, the editor of the Wall 
Street Standard, 
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Mr. Gillingham was undersized and underbred. But 
those who were offended by his rasping voice and by his 
domineering gestures could not but admit the ability with 
which he presented his unwelcome views. He began by 
saying that he would detain the members of the Contem- 
porary Club but a short time, as he could not pay them 
the poor compliment of thinking that me were imposed 
upon by such shallow sophistries as they had been forced 
to listen to that evening. He confessed that he had nei- 
ther respect nor toleration for professional agitators, who 
are revolutionists for revenue only; and he did not know 
which is the more detestable, the dress-coat dynamiter or 
the parlor socialist. The real leaders of reform have al- 
ways been men willing to make every sacrifice—-of place, 
of money, and, if need be, of life itself. The professional 
agitator, who goes comfortably from drawing-room to 
drawing-room dealing out the doctrine of discontent and 
riot and rapine and murder, is risking nothing—nothing 
but his digestion. The only sacrifice he is ready to make 
is like the one proposed by Artemus Ward—the sacrifice 
of his wife’s relations. 

Mr. Gillingham went on to declare that the German 
gentleman had been right in saying that his beatific vi- 
sion of anarchy would be the millennium. It would not 
come to pass till all the ordinary men and women in the 
world had died off and the globe was repeopled with an- 
gels. The policeman and the judge and the soldier are 
the buttresses of civilization; they are the forces that keep 
the appetites of man in check and under control. As 
Aristotle told us two thousand years ago and more, there 
is no end of talk about equalizing our riches, while what 
is urgent is to equalize our desires. And Heine reminded 
us half a century ago that communism made its appeal 
in a language understood by all the peoples of the earth, 
and that the elements of this universal language were as 
simple as hunger and envy and death—all easy enough 
to learn. If you persist in talking about the irrepressible 
conflict between the classes and the masses—that is, be- 
tween those who have and those who haven't—you are 
really exciting to riot. If you keep telling men that the 
bloody conflict is bound to come sooner or later, they are 
the quicker to act now; they want to get at the fighting 
and have it over, and enjoy the spoils of war. That is 
what the parlor socialist and the dress-coat dynamiter are 
doing—they are making it necessary for the forces that 
stand for law and order to get ready to sweep the streets 
with the Gatling-guns of the regular army. And when- 
ever that kind of street-cleaning is to take place, it will 
be best for those who are on the side of the broom and 
worst for those who are swept into the gutter—for the 
gutter will run with blood. 

So vehement was the manner of Mr. Gillingham that 
the applause broke forth heartily when he sat down, even 
though his personality was repugnant to many. 

The president asked Herr Kreutzner if he wished to 
make any rejoinder; and the calm German answered, 
courteously, that he saw no necessity for so doing, as the 
logic of his position had not been assailed. 

Thereupon the president announced, humorously, that 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul had come to an 
end, and that the guests of the club would find in the 
reception-room adjoining a flow of coffee and feast of 
cakes. 

(To BK CONTINU ED.] 


GRACEFUL CARRIAGE. 


**How well she walks! 
herself!” Such a compliment all belles would ap- 
preciate. It is to be feared that tight lacing and 

high heels have impeded that Grecian effect of a free and 
noble carriage, a beautiful walk, which is the best part of 
a young woman's charm. No one wants to be shapeless, 
but why the wasp was made the pattern of symmetry 
surely no one can tell. A good walk, in which the limbs 
are thrown freely forward and the head carried gracefully, 
is beginning to be much studied by those young ladies 
who are now called *‘ maids of honor,” and who have 
taken the place of the bridesmaid of the past. 

‘To appear well as a maid of honor a girl must have a 
fine carriage and be nobly dignified, the head well poised, 
the shoulders squarely set, the movement gracious and 
swanlike. 

The most beautiful shape will be spoiled by too tight 
lacing, and the finest foot by a boot which pinches, while 
a heel too high spoils the gait and makes a woman walk 
badly, besides throwing out of shape and place every or- 
gan of the body. 

Englishmen—indeed, the men of all countries except 
our own—say that American women dress too expensive- 
ly. They fall into the common error—which is carefully 
formulated by our dressmakers, who are three times as 
expensive as any others in the world—that dress, to be 
pleasing, must be expensive. Women in America con- 
sider themselves obliged to buy perishable dresses to 
meet the exigencies of fashion, while in England a prin- 
cess, a duchess, will do with one handsome silk as her 
only elegant costume. The tyranny of dressmakers and 
the frequent changes of fashion make dress a very serious 
business to fashionable women in America if they chance 
to be poor. And in giving good material into the hands 
of inexperienced dressmakers women often suffer a 
dreadful loss. It is the old story of the Irish cook trying 
to make a vol-au-vent de volaille. To make a French dress 
one needs a French artist. The French dress is simply 
elegant, and it fits. A woman of good figure is easily 
dressed; but, alas! not one woman in a hundred has a good 
figure any more than she has a good walk. Dress is 
made therefore to conceal defects and to heighten beau- 
ties, as moonlight is said to do. The stout people must 
not be costumed like the thin ones. It is a concession to 
defects which bas brought about extraordinary fashions 
The high collars worn by a certain princess are to conceal 
sears. Should every woman who has a fair throat—that 
most peerless of beauties—should she cover it up because 
a princess has scars? No, never! 

** Fashionably dressed,” ** well dressed,” and ‘‘ expen- 
sively dressed” are three different terms. That woman 
alone is well dressed who has studied herself, her own 
style, and has by her taste and for the least money made 
herself look as well as she can be made to look. 

There is always a powerful party against those who in- 
sist on being original in dress. We know how ridiculous 
seemed to us the extravagances of the Oscar Wilde period, 


How nicely she holds 
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and how the wsthetes produced the comic opera of ‘' Pa- 
tience,” but that should not prevent women of taste seek- 
ing after originality. 

Sow all observers see that American girls, as a rule, have 
good complexions, and would have taste in dress if they 
were not too voyantes and too extravagant. They are as 
gloriously arrayed as the meg daughter in the Scripture; 
far more so than are Queen Victoria's daughters, who all 
dress plainly. 

One-half of the letters addressed to those who under- 
take to answer them on the subject of etiquette turn 
upon the going out with young men alone to theatres and 
balls without a chaperon. Many a young girl writes,‘ On 
such an occasion the young man did not introduce me to 
his friends.” And many complain of rudeness. Why 
should they expect a different treatment if they go alone 
with a young man to a theatre or ball? 

Then society is so complicated an organization, there is 
such a perpetual winding and unwinding of the chain,that 
one cannot stop to count the tangles, but here is a curious 
countercharge. There is a set of criticisms from the 
other side. The young men now blame the chaperons for 
expecting too much at their hands. They say that a ball- 
room introduction means that they shall dance with one 
young lady all the evening; that they are somewhat an- 
noyed by the persistent efforts of energetic chaperons 
who do not wish their charges to become wall-flowers. It 
is not, however, of much consequence this charge. 

There is another criticism more to the point. It is that 
ladies overcrowd their rooms. Dancers need space and 
fresh air. Mothers should go with their daughters, and 
there should be a place for the mothers to sit. In ball- 
rooms in Europe there are flights of steps—three tiers 
of seats—covered with red cloth, easy to ascend. The 
chaperons sit above—their charges at their feet. This is 
an excellent plan. Why should we not have these seats 
made and hire them out as we do our chairs, music, wait- 
ers, and the paraphernalia of a supper? 

Another criticism, made on all women by all men, is 
that women cannot render so dispassionate a judgment as 
men can, nor can they judge one another so remotely and 
fairly; that they are the first to ill-treat the woman who 
is scandalized, when if they helped her they might save her. 

Perhaps this criticism is a just one. A woman feels 
acutely the disgrace of one of her own sex. What does 
a man care if all mankind behaves badly? A woman is 
obliged to be very careful as to her associates, for by them 
she is judged. She can never be independent of these 
things as she is now; but she has been a slave for centuries, 
and the marks of the shackles are on her wrists to-day. 
The soul of a slave is not free even for centuries after 
the law of the land has made him a citizen; he has the in- 
herited traditions of bondage; and women will not be free 
and like men in their powers of independent thought for 
another century. One word from the censorious can 
blight the purest life—one cannot wonder that women are 
afraid of one another. The Russian serf freed yesterday 
fears the other Russian freedman freed to-day. 

The criticisms on women are always unfair. If a woman 
turns for consolation to literature and learning, she was 
once called a pedant and a blue; she is now called “ liter 
ary” with a sneer. If she is very religious, she is called a 
bigot; if she is full of seusibility, she is called an évaporée; 
if she is grave, sententious, and charitable, she is called a 
bitter saint; if she does not care what she is called, she is 
named an eccentric; if she is beautiful, successful, and 
popular, she is called ‘‘a man’s woman.” 

Some one has truly said that a woman’s instinct was 
better than a man’s reason, which is the only comfort they 
get out of criticism. 

There are some women who live in a delightful haze 
of negative qualities, who do not go into these embarrass 
ing intellectual problems, »nd who amiably like every- 
body, and who think they can get up women’s clubs 
They always fail, because of this criticism which men 
justly make, that they cannot judge one another dispas- 
sionately. 

While the world surrounds women with hedge-rows of 
conventionalities, it is doubtful if it has as yet lightened 
one actual load, excepting that it now allows a woman to 
use her talents in the best way she sees fit to do. 

In the too frequent criticisms on the virtues of society 
too little has been said on the virtue of punctuality. No 
one should so far presume on his popularity as to keep 
people waiting. Nor do the sufferings of ten people at a 
dinner, who are all hungry, plead for the absent two who 
are being waited for. Visitors in strange houses should 
be punctual. Every host has an idiosyncrasy of some 
kind. One man is afraid of his horses or his coachman; 
another has a nervous instinct about the breakfast-bell; 
another crowds all his extraneous activity in getting his 
people to the dinner table. We are not yet sufficiently 
civilized in this country to know that horses and servants 
are to wait forus. We are too apt to pamper both. If 
horses and servants are kept for their master’s pleasure, 
they should wait for him and his guests. If they are, 
however, used by his guests, the guests must not keep 
them waiting. 

There is a criticism made by some people, who do not 
get invited out as much as they wish, as to the tyranny of 
fashion. What does that mean? Is not one set as good 
as another in a free country? Why do certain people 
create an exclusive atmosphere into which other people 
~annot penetrate? 

It is the most unanswerable of questions, for fashion 
has always been an undefinable term. 

The monkeys have it. They range themselves in a 
row with sticks and march gravely along, beating any 
other monkey who tries to get in. The savages have ii, 
and mortals have always had it. Those with certain ad 
vantages, certain ambitions, and certain talents will be 
leaders. The formation of a good social position has al. 
ways been a very honorable ambition; but no one should 
be soured or disappointed if it is not gained. A cruel 
leader is soon a power, because a lack of social courage is 
a common complaint, particularly in a society which has 
no definite outlines. Thackeray says, ‘*The way to suc- 
cess is to push; the way to be loved is to not push.” 

It all depends upon what you most wish to get out of 
life. But the tendency to push is so well developed in 
this country that the gentler victories of this life may 
well be kept in mind, without danger to the social struc- 
ture. Since fashion must be, let us copy the good fashion 
of the best examples given by an Old World society. 

Mrs. Joun SHERWOOD, 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed, 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Canotina.—Wedding-announcement cards which 
are sent in the name of the bride’s married brother-in- 
law should read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Munroe 

have the honor of announcing 

the marriage of their sister 

Margaret White 
to 
Mr. William Clinton 
on Tuesday, August the eighth 
cighteen hundred and ninety-nine, at the 
Church of the Holy Communion 
New York, 


Heren.—When a widow acknowledges an invitation 
to a wedding ceremony, or ceremony and reception, 
with visiting-cards, she should send one card address- 
ed to the parents of the bride, and send it so that it 
shall reach them on the day of the wedding, and an- 
other card to the bride and groom in a separate en- 
velope. 


Watron.—With a frock-coat a gentleman should 
w a high silk hat; a soft felt hat is not conven- 
tional, except where ail ceremony is waived, as in call- 
ing informally in the country, or attending a small 
country entertainment on a very hot day. 





Anxious Inquinen.—A widow forty years of age 
may certainly ask a gentleman to call upon her if she 
desires his acquaintance ; the woman, not the man, is, 
in such an instance, the one to take the initiative. 


Anxious Inquiner.—For the reception your dining- 
room table may be used. It should be handsomely 
spread, and the refreshments served from it by wait- 
ers. It would not be the conventional thing for the 
lady of the house to preside at this table. She should 
be in and out among her guests to entertain them and 
see that all are properly provided for. Your menu 
may consist of cold dishes. Perhaps you would like 
the following 


Jellied chicken. 
Lobster salad. Lettuce and cream-cheese strips, 
Ices Fancy cakes, 

Slack coffee. 
Claret punch. 


Olive mayonnaise sandwiches. 


Miss Paatiowtian —The covers should be set with 
the knives on the right and the forks on the left, and 
there should never be more than three knives and 
three forks at a cover when the diners take their places 
at the table; if more are necessary they shonid be put 
at the covers before the courses for which they are 
used are passed. The fork farthest from one’s plate 
is the one to use first, and so on in order. The soup 
epoon is put with the knives at the right of the plate. 
If possible, a fork is used in preference to a spoon for 
dessert, but both are placed at the cover just before 
the dessert is pussed, after the table is cleared. At 
breakfast the cereal and fruit spoons are put at each 
cover at the right of the plate. The bread-and-butter 
plate and bread-and-butter knife are put at each cover 
on the left of the plate, a little above the tops of the 
forks. Syrup should be served in a regular syrup- 
pitcher or in a small silver or glass pitcher. While it 
may not be the height of good form to take off the 
last drop of cream or syrup from the pitcher, to pre- 
vent it from dropping on to the table or ealver, it is 
net an unpardonable breach of manners at a family 
meal, but when visiting or at an entertainment it is 
better to let the waiter or the waitress who passes the 
cream or syrup attend to the drops from the pitcher. 
I wish that I could suggest a solution to your problem 
about showing the centre-pieces, but I can see no way 
that you can arrat : 





ge them to have the embroidery 
visible if you put them in the middle of the table and 
the platters are on the table and the carvers on the 
sides instead of at the heads. You might puta centre- 
piece at either end of the tabie and a vase of flowers 
on each, and have a jardiniére of ferns in the middle ; 
this arrangement is not conventional, but would not 
be in bad taste, and would show the embroidery. If 
you have any long embroidered pieces you could use 
them with charming effect on the table. 


Covstant Reapee.—Any answer to any kind of an 
invitation should be in exactly the form and as nearly 
as possible in the wording of the invitation. An aui- 
ewer to an invitation to a graduating exercise or recep- 
tion which is sent in the name of the teacher with the 
student's card enclosed should be worded formally, 
like the invitation, and sent and addressed to the 
teacher; it is not necessary to make any other ac- 
knowledgment, the card is enclosed to show that the 
invitation is sent out of courtesy and by the reqnest 
of the echolar, but an avswer to the latter is not ex- 
pected 


Hou.y.—One and a half yards is correct; not one 
and a half yard, 


Reru.—When a dinner is given in honor of a masen- 
line guest, even if he is visiting in the house, he should 
sit, at the table, on the right of the hostess; it is not 
necessary that he shonld take the hostess in to the 
dining-room if it is more convenient for her to have 
as her escort the gentleman who sits on ber left, but 
the guest of honor must have the place of honor. The 
only exception to this rule is when a hostess has a 
clergyman dining with ber, in which case he should 
always sit at her right; the guest of honor should 
then escort her to the table and sit on her left, but to 
the clergyman must be shown the courtesy of having 
the seat of honor. Nowadays a host and hostess do 
not necessarily sit opposite each other, even at an ob- 
long table; at a dinner of eight people, for instance, 
or at any function where the number dining would 
oblige two men and two women to come together; if 
the entertainers were seated conventionally they do 
not sit at the ends of the table, the host usually sits at 
one end—although occasionally it is the hostess—and 
the hostess sits on the side of the table near the other 
end, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE LAUNDRY CLASS. 


In many of the schools of Domestic Science, Laundry work is 
now taught in a thorough and scientific manner. In the Laundry 
class-room Ivory Soap is always used to wash the articles that 
require special care and it is frequently used to the exclusion of 
all other soaps. It is as important to know the best materials for 
domestic use as to know the best methods for using them, and 
Ivory Soap is very generally recognized, by those who have care- 
fully investigated the subject, as the safest and purest soap. 


COPYRIGHT 1899 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPERK PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


OMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST 


IRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST 
NO SEPARATE 


Patterns for adults in one size only —bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. 


§ With ? 


¢Sleeve §» 25 Cents. 


§ With ¢ 


?Sleeve$y 25 Cents, 
SLEEVE PATTERNS SOLD. 
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SKIRT, 25 Cents. 
SKIRT, 25 Cents. 


Girls’ patterns made in 


standard 13-year-old size only. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 


Dear Sirs,— 


Waist, No.... Skirt, No Costume, No 
Gop seRie BE OMEEORD cccccckcccccovencetes- . cents 
WEaeR oc os scccescesccccvccccescsecccees 
AGBIEES. 2 0 ccccccccccceseseces 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


This will avotd error and factlitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


pebenaeruhwesekssaudsseduiuiebebeuiakia 1899 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


Girl’s Costume, No........ 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 196, on page 610; Nos. 197 and 1014, on page 611. 


Address Harrer & Brotrners, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 

PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 

Washington, N. J. 
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| A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 


to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needled. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


R. G. L.—The objection to waxed floors is twofold. 
A room in general use will need to be waxed at least 
every month, and the rubbing requires considerable 
strength, as all the surface wax must be wiped oif, 
leaving only so much as the wood will take up. Then 
these floors are slippery and unsafe, aud smal) rags 
do not keep in place upon them. Hard-pine floors 
should be first filled with white shellac—in propor- 
tions of two gallons of shellac diluted with one gallon 
of wood alcohol—and after two coats of shellac there 
should be one or two of fine varnish. Crokkett's Pre- 
eervative is a good one, or any of the heavy varnishes 
If the soft finish is given by rubbing with powdered 
pumice-stone and crude oil, floors should not need re- 
dressing oftener than once in two years. One should 
avoid letting pebbles, bits of shells, shoe-buttons, pins, 
and the like be trod into these floors, and also should 
remember that hard-wood floors show dust quicker 
than carpets. But sweeping with a long-handled hair 
broom is light, quick work, and if a floor used daily 
be wiped ap with a damp cloth once a week it will be 
clean indeed. If such a floor is rubbed twice a year 
with paraffine oi] it will lengthen the times for redress- 
ing. Chestnut stairs should be treated the same, but 
chestnut is a more porous wood, and it will require 
more of shellac filling. I never have seen a paste 
filler used, Kitchen, bath-room, and laundry floors are 
beat oiled about once a month. Boiled linseed oi! and 
turpentine, mixed half and half, make an excellent 
oil for this purpose. Soft-pine floors should be paint- 
ed, but hard-pine wood never, as the paint will peel off 


M. any M.—Thank you so much for liking my other 
letter. I have often thouglt of it, and wondered if the 
Armenian’s discovery broke your heart. One never 
likes a pet delusion spoiled, unless, like you, ove pre- 
fers the truth at any cost. 

And now I must thank you for asking a question 
that you were in no hurry to have answered. If you 
only knew how sorry I sometimes feel for those whom 
I know are waiting impatiently without any idea that 
other souls have written before them. 

Since you want to make your Mediterranean trip as 


| you do, without the luxuries which millionaires com- 


mand, and since you do not mind long voyages, | 
should advise you to put yourself into communication 
with some of the shipping agencies and get them to 
send you lists. Thus, from Boston, long ago there 
used to sail vessels for the Azores carrying a few pas- 
sengers and charging a mere nominal price, Then, 
again, new trips are constantly advertised, and the 
notes sent you might give you suggestions. If you 
once get to the Mediterranean you might discover 
local ways and means, For instance, there is a vessel 
running from Marseilles, I think it is, to that exquisite 
and fascinating island of Majorca, which you ought 
never to miss if you can get that way. And there are 
vessela from Naples to Sicily, a land of such beauty and 
charm that Italy itself does not always compare with it. 
Gibraltar is fascinating, and so is Tangiers, just across 
the bay, with a boat running everyday. Some Amer- 
icans live there, too. Then Mr. and Mrs. Sewell (Mr 
Sewell, you remember, painted the “ Canterbury Pil- 
grime” for Mr. George Gould's house at Lakewood) 
have an art schovul there. I believe, if I were you, I 
would go first to the Azores, as you suggested, and 
then to Gibraltar, and from that place make my way 
by local means to this place and that. 


M. N.—I understand from your letter that your mo- 
ther’s summer cottage is on the Maine coast. 

Since you want the house to be incouspicuous from 
the sea, paint it to harmonize with the landscape. 


| ‘Thus all the little houses at Outeora, designed by Mrs 





Candace Wheeler long ago, were made to look as 
though they were part of the woods and the hills. 
The bark was not painted, and when a house did re- 
ceive a coat of paint, us some of the later ones did, it 
was one of stone gray or wood brown or green, so 
that it never stood out from its environment. In the 
same way, the roofs were painted a wood green. 
From a distance they looked as though they were 
covered with moss. If you want brown, be careful 
not to get any of that hideous brown with which they 
paint railroad stations, Nor must you get a vivid 
yreen out of key with the laudscape. You want tones 
even more than you want colors. 

‘The best taste now inclines toward making the sum- 
mer home a simple affair, so that coolness and fresh- 
ness may be suggested, Mattings or hard-wood floors 
ure always used, with rugs—the rugs either covering 
the entire floor or laid in front of the fire. Coming in 
#o often as you must with the glare of the sea in your 
eyes, your living-room ought to suggest a certain re- 
lief, as it would, for instance, were there green on the 
walls. The white paint of the wood-work, mantel, and 
doors, which, judging from the good design used over 
the fireplace, ought to be pretty, would relieve the green 
and add a suggestion of lightness without robbing you 
of repose. 

For your windows, since they are not on the sea 
side, use white dotted muslin ruffled, and over them a 
thin green China silk, or cheese-cloth, if you can get 
the shade. If you want something thicker, a green 
scrim with a white dotted fringe is pretty and inex- 
pensive. Your decorations ought to be of the simplest. 
Plaster casts from good models, water-colors and pho- 
tographe, and as many jars for flowers as possible 
Books, of course, but nothing expensive in the way of 
decoration, Several tables are important, for books, 
lamps, tex, flowers, and photographs—these tables to 
be arranged according to the needs and necessities of 
the family. Everything depends upon this arrange- 
ment. You must have some lounging chairs and di- 
vans or couches, and just as many cushions as possi- 
ble. They are covered nowadays for houses like yours 
with wash stuffs, not with silks or woollens. Brass is 
lovely in a country house. You will get your best ef- 
fects, though, from the flowers and green leaves which 
you introduce, provided, of course, that your setting is 
good, and your pictures and plaster casts from good 
models, Study the lights behind your chairs and 
sofa, and keep your logs always ready to light Avoid 
worsteds and wools, except to cover some one who is 
lying down. Do not spoil your room by mantel-covers 
and the like. 





makes special provision for the accom- 
modation of Ladies travelling alone. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE OF TONGA. 


Europeans leaving the King’s Church after the Marriage of King George Tubou II. and Lavinia, Daughter of the Minister of Police, June 1, 1899 




















OU don’t see 
it to vou 

The ideal water-supply is a crystal lake fed by 

living springs, located on some mountain-top far 

from human homes, and brought in impervious 

pipes by gravitation from its silent seclusion, to be distrib 
uted through thoroughly made plumbing fixtures to thou 
sands of houses and factories, to supply the importunate 
wants of myriads of consumers. These conditions are to 
be found only in a hilly or mountainous country, and in 
the thickly populated sections of the land are rare, as the 
occupation of the country has going along with it, pari 
passu, the contamination by men and animals of its natu 
rally waters. There are great reaches of our coun 
try, represented by alluvial plains fertile enough to lure 
men from the fascinations of mountain scenery, with all 
their native possibilities of pure water, where, in the iso 
lated farm-house, the only resource is the shallow well, in 
which the water soon becomes contaminated by animal 


the connection? 


We hope to show 


pure 


wastes (“organic matter,” the scientists call them). On 
this the household must depend, though its deleterious 
ingredients may be hourly sapping its vitality, by pro 
ducing the chronic obscure irritation that robs them of 


their power to resist the attacks of acute disease in any 
form 

But the most difficult problem comes from the populous 
cities, which the commerce of the rivers have built upon 
their banks; for these rivers have been, from pure neces 
sity—in the absence of knowledge of better ways—made 
th: common sewers of millions and millions of people 

Already a better day is dawning, and the light of accu 
rate knowledge has been thrown upon methods of purify 
ing these death-dealing waters, and hundreds of the bright 
eat men in the land—engineers, chemists, and bacteriolo 
are studying methods of making them as fit for 
human use as is the most remote and uncontaminated 
mountain lake. The word found most often on the lips of 
the earnest sanitarian is— Filtration. It costs money; but it 
is not a costly matter when compared with the value of the 
young lives annually lost through lack of it by typhoid, and 
the immense diminution of the effective force of a com 
munity by the debility of those who survive its attacks, 
but who truthfully say, “‘ 1 have never known a well day 
The cost of filtration, says expert Allen Hazen, is 
not so great as to put it beyond the reach of American 

It may be roughly estimated that the cost of filtra 
with all interest and sinking-funds, will 
uk 10 per cent. to the cost of water as at 
plied 

The idea of filtering drinking water is by no means 
new, but the scientific methods now in use, with the truly 
scientific and competent explanation of how it is that 
they out all offensive matters, even to the infinites 
imal bacteria, of which a thousand can perch on the point 
of a needle, have been fully understood only within the 
last twenty years 

In the year 1887 the State of Massachusetts entered 
upon a series of investigations and experiments as to the 
pollution of water-supplies and the possibilities of their 
purification, which were carried forward with unflagging 
zeal and energy for three years by a most accomplished 
corps of scientific men, and the special extra report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Health for 1890 gives the details 
of literal thousands of experiments, and won from one of 


gists 


since 
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present sup 


take 


BY MRS. H. M. PLUNKETT 


England's foremost sanitary engineers, at the London Con 
gress of Hygiene in 1891, this compliment: ‘The action 
tuken by the State Board of Health of Massachusetts to 
protect the purity of inland waters deserves to be special 
ly commended as an example of broad and wise policy. 

. The exhaustive reports under these different heads 
may be fairly stated to be far in advance of anything that 
has been fairly attempted in this country” [England] 
The crucial experiments on filtration were conducted at 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, and treated every point bearing 
on the subject, down to measuring the diameter of grains 
of sand of one-fiftieth of aninch, and counting the living 
bacteria in a cubic centimetre of water before filtering, 
during filtration, and after the application of the most 
perfect methods of eliminating them.” 

Obviously the filtration of water means passing it 
through something that will remove and retain the impu 
rities, and the germs of disease which too often there is 
reason to suppose it may contain; for, of these, millions 
may exist in a single glass of water without producing a 
visible turbidity. A filter for a town in a level region 
needs to have the water pumped up first to a settling 
basin, and in it the coarser impurities will fall to the bot 
tom and be (destroyed by the action of sunlight. The 
supernatant, partly clean water is passed on to a filtering 
bed, at the top of which is a fine strainer of sand. We 
read of those East-Indian robes that can be drawn through 
a finger-ring—finer than this must be the trap that can 
catch the typhoid bacillus, of which a thousand ranged 
side by side would not reach across a split pea. A prop- 
erly constructed filter has drains at the bottom to carry 
off the strained water, or ‘‘effluent”; above these are 
bowlders, broken stones, and coarse gravel fora few inches; 
over this fine gravel for twelve inches or less; and above 
this coarse sand, and at the top a layer of fine sand, consti- 
tuting the true filter, varying from two to five feet in 
thickness. But the real work of purifying the water from 
the imperceptible germs of disease is a wonderful biologi 
cal process. The work of the bacteria and other micro- 
scopic organisms on the organic matter in the water is the 
renal cause of the great changes that occur on passing a 
polluted water through a sand filter. It is an ancient say- 
ing that ‘‘ where the carcass is, there will the vultures 
be found also”; and no sooner is this dead matter that 
has once formed part of a living body been caught in the 
tiny meshes of the filtering-sand than the putrefactive 
bacteria that are ever present in the atmosphere fall upon 
their legitimate prey, split up the organic matter into car- 
bonaceous and nitrogenous compounds, and then the ni- 
trifying bacteria act on these compounds and reduce them 
t nitrous and nitric acids. The sand performs the me- 
chanical work of filtration, but the chemical changes in 
the water are wrought mainly, if not wholly, by the bac- 
teria. At Lawrence, Massachusetts, it was found that the 
bacteria in unfiltered water equalled 56,894 in a cubic 
centimetre—a portion as large as one of a medium-sized 
backgammon dice. After these infinitesimal creatures 
had done their work there were but 6! The various 
processes by which filters are operated and watched and 
renovated are too technical to be treated here. What 
more directly concerns us is to learn the effect of filtering 
water upon the health of communities supplied by it. 

One of the most striking examples is afforded by the 
city of Altona, in Germany, which has had filtered water 
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since 1860. The sewage of over four millions of people 
into the river before it reaches the city; but in 
1892 the filters protected the city from cholera, when it 
was raging at Hamburg, a few miles above, and often 
100,000 bacteria are found in a cubic centimetre of its 
water untreated. Hamburg had begun the construction 
of filters in 1890, and contracted for their completion in 
three years. The condition of the water the people were 
drinking was revolting. In 1892 cholera was brought 
from Marseilles, and soon spread throughout the city; 
8605 people died of it, and measureless injury was in 
flicted on the commerce of the city. Altona had no 
deaths from cholera. The authorities of Hamburg 
pushed forward the completion of the filters under ele« 
tric lights at night, and finished them a full year earlicr 
than the contracted time. Since their establishment the 
average of deaths in Hamburg from typhoid has been 
7 in 100,000, while in Jersey City in 1895 the deaths from 
it were 103 in the 100,000, while the deaths in Chicago in 
1891 were 160 in the 100,000. In Rotterdam, where the 
water has received the sewage from a vast population 
before filtering, the rate is only 5 in the 100,000. In Jer 
sey City it fell from 109 to 24 in the 100,000 on changing 
the water-supply from the Passaic to the Pequannock 
There is much evidence that typhoid germs, though 
mainly carried in water, can be introduced to the system 
by food and by breathing in infected dust. The awful 
object-lesson in the spread of ty phoid among our soldiers 
‘while the whole land was quivering with pain at the thought 
of their sufferings, should stir people to study the methods 
of infection and stimulate them to inaugurate methods of 
protection. Dr. Vaughan and his associates have done a 
good service in demonstrating its diffusion by flies, but 
the fact still remains that water is its chief vehicle 
Hundreds of epidemics from it have been attributed to 
milk, but thorough search has always revealed water as 
the real culprit—either deliberately added, or used care 
lessly in washing the utensils. 

Viewed from the sordid stund-point of money's worth, 
it should give us pause. It is estimated that 50,000 per 
sons die of it every year in the United States. Most of 
these are cut off just on the threshold of adult life and 
work. Reckoning this at the lowest legal value assessed 
by the State for a life, we have the enormous whole of 
$278,000,000. If all the people in this country were gath 
ered in cities and supplied with filtered water, the cost to 
each individual for one hundred gallons a day would be 
jess than two dollars each per annum 

Here is woman's opportunity. Could every woman in 
city or country be convinced of the above facts, would 
she not ‘‘ cry aloud and spare not” till her household had 
pure water? But it requires co-operative action, and here 
the women's clubs can do a missionary work that will 
yield immediate results. She should study Christ's 
method of healing and feeding the body before He at 
tempted to address the soul. It is a cheering sign that 
many of the women’s clubs are taking up the systematic 
study of sanitation; and when women’s minds are once 
convinced, will they not influence their husbands to tuke 
efficient action? The question of ‘“‘ How to obtain drink 
ing water free from bacteria” is far more important than 
‘* Esoteric Buddhism” or “ The position of woman in the 
Roman Empire under Marcus Aurelius.” Once let the 
housemother take a hand, and the battle is won. 
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AN ODE TO GIRLHOOD. 


LICE ARCHER SEWALL, whose dain- 
ty book epitomizes the very secret of 
girlhood’s elusive charm, so far us 
such a secret may be cuptured, has 
a touch of true poetic fire in her sim- 

plest lines. Apart from the ode which gives 
its name to the volume, there are other lyrics 
full of sweetness and vibrant with genuine 
feeling and song cadence. Among these 
none is more picturesque nor cast in broader 
lines than one entitled 




















IN THE EARLY DAYS. 
The great first children journeyed through 
The countries, lonely then, 
With all their sheep and little ones, 
Their cattle and their men; 


And kept themselves in tribes apart 
For awe of the great plains; 

And learned the length of days and nights, 
Of summers aud of raius; 


And saw no other men through all 
The blue horizons wide, 

Save their own kind who came to birth, 
And marched, aud sung, and died; 


And ijeft the mark of pitched tents, 
Of footprints in the dew, 

And tracks of beaten, billowed gravs, 
Their flocks had pastured through. 


And sometimes on a mountain-top 
They stood among their spears, 
And gazed across an unknown sea 

luto the unknown years; 


And sometimes o'er a silent plain, 
As endless as the sky, 

A child from lands anknown would come 
And meet them eye to eye. 


And they would gaze and love and speak 
And rest awhile; 
Each journeyed past with all bis sheep, 


and then 


Ilis catule, and his men. 


Another exquisite bit, clear cut as a gem, 
is one of those Christmas lyrics which appeal 
to the mother-heart 


The Christ-Child watched sweet Mary's face 
The while she slept, 

And for the woe that must claim His place 
The Christ-Child wept. 


Aud on her breast laid kisses four, 
As a crore is made, 

To heal those wounds which forevermore 
Should be on her laid. 

Aud His little feet in her bosom pressed 
Where her sof 

To comfort her with remembrance blessed 
When His feet were nailed 


huir trailed, 


And laid His face on her face in sleep, 
‘To prevent the tears, 

When the crown of thorns with His blood should weep 
In the coming years. 


Some passages in the opening ode are fine, 
as— 
And for soft-gathered triendehips ye were made, 
Close as the jambs lie close in summer shade; 
Long, patient broideries ye meek will sew 
If ye may sit together, and magic grow 
The silken peacocks ‘neath your bended heads 
With soft, incessant noises 
Oi brooding vvuices 
And ye will double longest paths to be 
In comradry ; 
And thousand intimacies unknown to men 
Ye do profoundly whisper each, and then, 
Wrapped in your mutual mysteries, ye kies 
As flowers do that kuow not coarser bliss 


One could hardly find a more appropriate 
gift to present to a young girl on her birth- 
day, or to a bride, the exterior forming a fit- 
ling casket for the contents ° 

Among our later singers none has sound- 
ed a sweeter and truer note than has Alice 
Sewall. Her verses have the smooth lyric 
quality which pleases by its music, and they 
never lapse into the jingle of the mere ma- 
chine. Through them one feels the pulse- 
beat of a rarely refined nature, and is aware 
of a wide culture and of familiarity with 
books as well as with nature. Compared 
with contemporary British poets, this au- 
thor’s place is with A. Mary F. Robinson and 
with Alice Meynall; her subtle philosophy 
of thought and grace of diction reminding 
us somewhat of both these charming writers 
of the period. ‘ 

A girl's bookshelf is never complete with- 
out its row of volumes set apart for half. 
hours of quiet thought. Among the inner 
life, the heart-life books of a young woman 
poetry should be included, as a counteract 
ing influence against the material tendency 
of the day and a help to the imaginative life. 
A strain of melody from some gentle human 
soul helps girls over their hard places, and 
they have many of these, although girlhood 
is so happy looking. 

Miss Sewall's verse has a certain depth 
and pensiveness, but is not by any means 
pitched in a minor key, nor are its cadences 
mournful, It is objective rather than sub 
jective; the work of one who has looked at 
life from a sheltered home, and with a back 
ground of love and peace as her shield. 
Whether she would ever strike a higher 
note or receive a stronger impulse through 
the discipline of pain one cannot tell; but 
the joyousness of ber song is a delight to 
those who see enough of sorrow and loss in 
daily life and do not ask for them in the 
printed page. 
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66 HE LETTERS OF CAP- 

TAIN DREYFUS TO 
HIS WIFE”? is a book worth read- 
ing. It not only gives new light on 
this most important political case, 
but it tells the character of a man 
who shows himself to be a credit to 
his country and his race. These 
letters are now first published in this 
country. If you would judge for 
yourself of the innocence or guilt 
of Captain Dreyfus, read these 


Letters to his Wife 


trom beginning to end. There is 
that in them which makes every 
reader respect the man for his un- 
wavering courage, and admire the 
husband for his manly affection and 
constant thought for his wife and 
family throughout four long years 
of solitary confinement. ‘They cover 
a period from October, 1894, to 
March, 1898, and were written from 


day to day to his wife and family 


From his Prison 
on Devil’s Island 


and elsewhere. They will be widely 
read in this country, for such docu- 
ments give, as no legal reports can, 
the human side of a case that has 
aroused extraordinary comment all 
over the world. ‘The book is bound 
in blue cloth. It is a Post 8vo 
volume of 264 pages. Price, $1 00. 
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THE NURSERY 


RAINY DAYS. 

F course the little people grow 

weary when a rainy day or a suc 

cession of rainy days interferes 

with their usual out-door exercise, 

and keeps them captives within 
nursery limits. ‘They cannot make so much 
noise in-doors as children delight to do— 
indeed, as children. ought to do; for, what- 
ever grown-up people may think, it is 
a necessity of the little growing child to 
shout and cry and laugh sloud and bubble 
Still, it would not 
be right to turn the house into a babel, and 
it is well for even little children early to 
learn lessons of self-restraint. They are not 
the less huppy because they are taught to 
remember when in-doors that older people 
have occupations, and must think and talk 
and read and.write without constant inter 
ruption from the juvenile part of the family. 

Vherever it is possible the nursery should 
be sufficiently removed from the other rooms 
of the house, and sufficiently ample in its 
proportions, to make it the children’s own 
world, in which they need not always be sub 
dued, but where, when the rainy days come, 
they may tumble about and have the gym 
nastics and marching games and calisthenics 
without remonstrance from somebody whose 
head aches when children play. Children 
should be seen and not heard, is a maxim to 
be banished from the domain the little folk 
call their own. Blessed indeed beyond their 
successors of to-day were the children who 
used to know the joy of the old-fashioned 
garret, with its dim, mysterious corners, its 
great spaces of light, and its dancing play 
of sunbeams, There in that wide attic the 
little girls could have their play-houses, set- 
tling their dolls contentedly, and indulging 
to the utmost the fancy for motherhood 
and managing innate in the feminine heart. 
There, too, the boys had room enough for 
their rougher frolic and play, and for their 
tools and fencing outfit. In cities at least 
the day of the attic is over, and the next 
best thing which a mother can do is to de- 
vote an upstairs room to the children, mak 
ing it as pleasant and cheerful as possible 
for her nursery brood. If her home be only 
a small apartmeut, she should still previde 
in it, if merely by screening off a portion of 
a living room, some place of their own for 
the cliidren to play. 

The judicious mother does not allow the 
children to keep a!l their toys and playthings 
in use at once. She has a reserve closet or 
box, into which she puts out of sight certain 
gumes, boxes of blocks, maps, and forgot- 
ten dolls, When a rainy day comes it is a 
good plan to draw upon this reserve. ‘The 
charm of novelty invests the toy which has 
been overlooked for a while, and the boys 
and girls seize upon it with a new interest, 

If the mother be a person of apt fancy, 
able to tell fairy stories and tales of animals 
or of adventure, she takes advantage of the 


| rainy day as a happy time to interest her 
| little ones by the weaving of captivating 





yarns. lt is not every mother or teacher 
who has herself the art of telling a story in 
such a way that it pleases the childish lis- 
tener, but she who cannot tell may read a 
story, and few children are insensible to the 
witchery of a fairy tale, or to stories of 
marvel and heroism, Tle most restless lit 
tle midget will sit in one’s lap by the half- 
hour, pleased and enthralled, when listening 
toa fairy tale. Most children love rhymes 
and jingles, and the little kindergarten 
plays which in these days many mothers 
have learned are especially helpful in en 
livening and driving away the tedium of 
rainy days. 
Down comes the silver rain, 
Up spring the flowers ; 
Darh, splash, aguinst the pane, 
Hark to the showers. 


Swift fall the merry drops; 
All the leaves laugh. 

Dingle and dell and copse 
Sweet waters quaft 


There is endless diversion, too, for children 
in making pop-corn or fudge or molasses 
candy, and what better time for this than a 
rainy afternoon, when boys and girls alike 
may be protected by long aprons, and find 
enjoyment in mixing and watching and 
learning and tasting in mother’s pleasant 
kitchen, with mother looking on? When this 
delight has had its day, for another day 
there may be the blowing of bubbles with 
pipe and soapsuds, and for still anoth- 
er a dance, with the mother or governess at 
the piano, and the hour flying by on wings. 
In a family where music is cultivated there 
may always be happy half-hours spent in 
singing, and, on the whole, it needs only a lit- 
tle planning on the part of the grown people 
to make children in love with rainy days. 

Children need not necessarily forego all 
out-of-door pleasure because it rains. What 
with reefers and rain cloaks, leggings and 
rubber shoes, they may be so equipped that 
a romp in the open air will do them no 
harm. The child who is a hot-house plant 
must of course be protected from storms 
and rain; but in these days even our babies 
are not hot-house plants, and are aceustomed 
to much fresh air, and to going freely about, 
whatever the weather may be. 
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HE AUTHOR OF “OLD CHES- 
TER TALES.” 
**Mrve.” said Margaret Deland, in a recent talk 
with a friend vas a quiet, old-fashioned, but very hap- 


py childhood. The quaint fancies and beautiful visions 
vhich haunted my earlier days made my life a dreamy one, 
and nature was very near my heart. Being a silent little 
personage I loved the hills and woods and open skies I 
lived in a great old-fashioned house, built by English peo 
ple among the hills of western Pennsylvania nearly a cen 
tury ago. Here are associated some of the happiest and 
dearest memories of my life. To me every flower and 
tree that grew on the place had a distinct personality, and 
to them 1 whispered all my childish secrets.” 

Mrs. Deland's taste for writing assumed shape when she 
was very young, and her first manuscript, written in an 
unformed hand, and here and there defaced with blots, 
was submitted to her mother, The faults of the story 
were gently pointed out to the young author, and she was 
told that hereafter she might read any of the books select- 
ed and placed on a certain shelf by the careful mother 
Among these were Ivanhoe, The Taliaman, and The Talea 
if a Grandfather. Some of Hawthorne's stories and Wash 
ington Irving, and parts of 7’he Spectator and The Tatler, 
were eagerly devoured 

Mrs. Deland sprang into widespread prominence as the 
vuthor of John Ward, Preacher, which appeared almost 
simultaneously with Mrs. Humphry Ward's Robert Els 
mere. However, she had attracted much attention through 
the rate beauty and simplicity of her verse. The first, 

lhe Succory,” charming, thoughtful lines, first appeared 
in Harper's MAGAZINE 

Oh, not in ladies’ gardens 
My peasant Posy! 
Smile thy dear bine eyes, 
Not only—nearer to the skies— 
In upland pastares, dim and sweet, 
But by the dusty road 
Where tired feet 
Toll te and fro; 
Where flaunting Sin 
May see thy heavenly hue, 
Or weary Sorrow look from thee 
Toward a tenderer bine. 


In 1886 her verses, published originally, for the most 
part, in Harper's Magazine and The Century, were col 
lected and made into a volume, under the name of The 
Old Garden. The interpretation of flower apd child life 
as given by Mrs. Deland reveals a deep and delicate note 
of impassioned thoughtfulness and purity of utterance. 

Following John Ward, Preacher, came Sidney, Philip 
and his Wife, The Story of a Child, Mr. Tommy Dove, and 
Other Stories, and Old Chester Tales. The last, recently 
published by Harper & Brothers, are fascinating tales of 
old-fashioned country life. The characters in Old Cheater 
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Tules, revealing the author's wonderful power of insight 
and skill in minute delineation, and the locality, are pe- 
culiar to that of many little old-fashioned towns in south- 
ern Pennsylvania and Maryland. Dr. Lavender aloue is 
worthy of an enduring place in literature. 

Mrs. Deland’s hours for work are in the morning, and 
she usually writes as the mood seizes her. Referring 





























MRS MARGARET DELAND 


once more to her early ambitions to become an author, 
she said: ‘‘ There is, | think, a danger in the free expres 
sion of one’s aspirations. The best things of our nature 
fashion themselves in silence, and if encouraged to talk 
about them, the aspirations and ambitious of a child are 
apt not to take a very deep root in the heart.” 

LivuiaN Leste Tower 
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THE DOVES OF VENUS. 


From the white temple ledge they flutter down 

The hollows glooming like the beetle’s wing, 

And through the laurels comes the breath of spring. 
Wake, Myrthé, wake, the lamps glow from the town, 
Beyond the mountains Night displays her crown, 

And soon must Venus’ pipes of silver ring. 


Yea, see, the sacred doves, like shimmering flight 
Of pearls, move down the woodland colonnades, 
Calling—alas! in vain—on youths and maids 

To join high mother Venus’ vesper rite. 

Yea, on the Christians’ temple they alight, 
Leaving but us to tread the ancient glades., 


Alone, of all great Venus’ worshippers! 
But let us wake her cymbals’ plaintive note; 
Let incense through the nacréd columns float, 
So she may know that lovers still are hers, 
Till from her fireless shrine she gently stirs 
Our suppliant hearts with ecstasies remote. 
Tuomas WaALst. 


UR TRICKS. 


SoMETiIMeS as old age comes to people there 
is a sloughing away of the small courtesies or 
charms of manner. Yet when I hear young 

people criticise such lapses I wonder if they are not, many 
of them, even now, forming habits that age will confirm, 
and which will prove more objectionable than those they 
to-day criticise. The ** way ” of youth becomes second 
nature with age. 

So, after all, are not the habits of others who are older 
than we excellent object-lessons to us who are daily 
growing older? They may teach us to avoid the small 
lapses from good-breeding, the little heedless tricks in 
which we are sometimes tempted to indulge. One wo 
man on the shady side of fifty has a — of shaking her 
foot always during a church service. Through hymns, 
prayers, aud sermon her shapely foot beats a light tap, 
tap, tap on the floor of her pew—a seemingly harmless 
habit, but one that threatens to drive to nervous despair 
those whose seats are near hers. 

As one advances in years it is only too easy to acquire 
nervous tricks, which, after a while, become almost in- 
curable habits. When one is no longer young she is too 
old to be schooled, and young people should be too re 
spectful to attempt it. With each of us rests the re 
sponsibility of keeping our manners up to the mark of 
perfect breeding. None of us has a right to form a habit 
that can possibly cause discomfort or annoyance to those 
with whom we come in contact 














SUMMER LIFE 


IN FLORIDA 














HEN the hotels close and the tourists leave, 
what then? 

I had asked that question myself, and won 
dered also what then? Now | know. We 
had thought, as others do who have not the 

xperience, that July and August would be the hard 
months of the year to endure. Notso. September and 
October are the months to avoid, with their hot cloudy 
days and damp, cool, almost cold, nights It rains and 
rains and rains, and the wind either blows a gale that 
is likely at any moment to become a hurricane or 
else there is, as they say here, a ‘‘glist’nin’ calm,” not a 
breath. It is true the mosquitoes have nearly gone, and 
there is an occasional cool breeze from the north that 
whispers of cold weather miles and miles away, a taste of 
which we will get some weeks later. But to return to the 
question—What then? All winter long, from the begin 
ning of November until the end of April or middle of 
May, it is a constant rush; no one, not even the tourists 
themselves, ever seem to have two minutes’ time. The 
hotels are filled to overflowing with an ever increasing 
and decreasing crowd, that spends its time fishing, hunt 
ing, yachting, driving, walking, a-wheeling. There are 
picnics, afternoon teas, germans, and dances without 
number; and in all of these things the resident, if not 
actually in them, has something to do with them. In 
fact, many of the entertainments are given by them for 
the benefit of our various societies—the library, church, 
or woman's club 5 

The Florida tourist is an inveterate gadder, and an in 
quisitive one at that; and one can scarcely blame him, for 
he has come from the far West or North, and everything 
is new, so that every resident here, no matter how small 
or pretentious his dwelling, keeps open house, as it were, 
early and late. We were just passing, and thought we 
would like to see your trees, or flowers, er, as one tired 
boy of ten expressed it last winter, “ oh, any old thing "— 
any excuse to see how we Floridians live. Fruit, flowers, 
and even one’s front piazza, if not carefully guarded, be 
come public property; so that after six months of this 
invasion we are tired 

Of course we have had very many pleasant experiences, 
and enjoyed many of the strangers who happened in, 
finding not only acquaintances among them, but world 
wide-known people—preachers, anthors, statesmen, trav 
ellers, artists, and public men and women from all over 
the world—and meeting them in the unconventional sur 
roundings of a Florida winter camp was to really know 
and enjoy them 

But, like everything else, it is a relief to have the season 
over, and the feeling of peace and relaxation that settles 
down on our little settlement—for we are only five miles 
away from the big winter-hotelled city Miami, our place 
boasting of but one Inn (English, if you please)}—is a very 
comfortable one; although it is fully two weeks before 
we give up watching the front walk, or are quite willing 
to wear a faded shirt-waist in the afteruvon, put away our 


best hat, or cease to expect we do not know what. Then, 
without realizing it, we begin to enjoy a most delightful 
home sociability. The strangers that have been with us 
for so many months are forgotten; they simply drop out 
of our lives. They belong to a certain period of existence 
here that is entirely apart from the summer life, as though 
a curtain were drawn Now we begin to know one 
another, women call upon neighbors whom they have not 
seen for months, bringing the children, with often a new 
baby that has arrived since -you last saw the mother, in 
the early winter, and you find yourself asking after mem 
bers of the family and about the crops and home as if you 
had been away. No one is in a hurry now, and a visitor 
will go out into the kitchen with you and help make a 
cup of tea or light lunch with all the freedom possible 
—over which you hear and tell all sorts of local gossip. 
This is kept up for a week or two, and then comes the 
grand summer house-cleaning; everything that can be is 
scoured clean and put away, all extra bric-a-brac, silver, 
and china—in fact, anything that will cause care. The 
spare room is stripped of everything but the furniture; 
the piazza that has been so pretty all winter, with its rock- 
ing-chairs, hammocks, cushions, dainty tea tables, and so 
on, is cleared of everything but a couple of weather-beaten 
seats; for there is very little piazza life during the sum- 
mer, On account of the insects—mosquitoes principally— 
and the rains; of course there are occasional days when 
one may sit out, but they are not the rule, as in the win- 
ter, when it is possible to live out-of-doors night as well 
as day 

Now is the time—early June—when those who have 
carriages or wagons take their friends for a drive, and 
you see the country and people that strangers have been 
telling you of during the winter, and visit friends off in 
the Piney Woods, who come out to meet you holding out 
both hands, and who have always just taken a cup-cake 
out of the oven; so you are “‘ just in time” for a good cup 
of tea, cake, and talk. 

Now is the time, also, when the young boatmen who 
own boats that have been chartered all winter to fishing 
and cruising parties invite the girls off for a day’s sail on 
the bay, and sometimes parties are made up of two or 
three families, and they go off for a week to the beach to 
comp and fish. The yachts are, of course, all out of com- 
mission, most of them having gone North for the sum- 
mer, but the yacht club room is still the gathering-place 
for the few members left and their wives, who meet there 
in the most informal manner possible for watermelon 
parties and the laziest kind of times, and pity their 
brother yachtsmen in Northern resorts, with all their 
“togs” on. For here the club flag and lantern were 
housed the ist of June, with the house committee duties. 
The commodore and secretary, who are residents here, 
have also stowed away their caps, and although white 
ducks and canvas shoes still hold, there is a feeling that 
snowy white or straightly creased outfits are not a neces- 
sity. This is also the ;ime when every woman asks every 


other woman she meets for her receipt for guava jelly, 
and the men discuss the good-road subject, and the possi 
bility of a good or bad season, and by September the 
seed-beds are started and politics fill the air 

There have been no dances or public entertainment for 
months now, only delightful little gatherings at the vari 
ous homes, and on Saturday afternoons at the library 
room, where not only the latest books are talked over, 
but the latest baby to arrive. The men rather desert the 
library during the summer, but itis a favorite gathering 
place for the women. 

Several new babies have come to town, and several 
very sudden deaths have occurred that shocked us for a 
day, and two weddings have taken place that were a sur 
prise to no one, 

The widow of the settlement has had a new sewing 
machine given to her, and we have all tried to make 
work for her; and when one of her seven children was 
sick, filled her house with custards and soups and cakes; 
for we have no real needy with us as yet, and the very 
slightest excuse for helping is eagerly caught at by the 
good housekeepers of the Bay. 

Our church is to be refitted and painted before the 
season opens. Another excitement has been the finish 
ing off of a new home for the oldest woman resident here. 
= ee Aunt Tilly,” whom every one knows and loves, 
has at last moved into her new home. Her friends made 
a feast for her the day she was to have moved, for she 
was three weeks doing it, although her new home was 
but a stone’s-throw from the old. She could not make 
up her mind to be comfortable—her old home being the 
most uncomfortable place imaginable. Six of the lead- 
ing women here have taken to riding bicycles. Several 
new settlers have come, one from Colorado and another 
family from Massachusetts. So even here, in this far- 
away corner of the earth, almost at the extreme end of 
the United States, life is full to the brim and very 
earnest. 

There are still three weeks left to finish up odds and 
ends of mending, and doing the many little things that 
one always plans to do. The mending-basket is nearly 
empty, and our preserve-shelves are full of canned pine- 
apples, guavas, and jelly and marmalades and ripe-red 
tomatoes. 

We have all got used to one another, and neighborly 
calls are less frequent and shorter. 

The schools open next week, and I heard to-day that 
the Inn had had letters asking about board and rooms. 

The three big real-estate agents of the city have been 
seen driving prospective buyers either up or down the 
country road. 

The people who came here in June from the Keys to 
avoid hurricanes and mosquitoes, are going back to their 
island homes. The long warm days are growing shorter 
and the nights cooler. There is talk of a twice-a-day 
mail service We get it once now, and so J know now 
what then? MeRAB MITCHELL, 
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The Vital Question 

of Life Insurance is be- 
fore every man who is at 
the head of a family or has 
others dependent upon 
him. A consideration of 


the policies issued by 


The Prudential 
will convince you of their 
unvarying liberality, their 
moderate cost, their satis- 
factory returns, and their 
absolute safety. 

Write for information. 
The 
Prudential 
Insurance 
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Beans 


The best beans baked the best—in 
famous New England style, and even 
more delicious than mother used to 
bake. Drop us a postal and we'll 
send you post-paid and free our 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat”’ 
book which tells all about and how 
to serve the fire-saving, time-saving, 
trouble-saving, delicious, dainty 
Libby’s Luncheons. Put up in con- 
venient sized key-opening cans. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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bels that even dealers are sometimes 
The genuine bears the words, 


‘gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,’’ 


the address of the great Farina distillery ; 
‘genentiber dem Julichs-Platz” 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents } 
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MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that — will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 


" ROBES ", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 
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A Great Tonic. 


Vitality, strength and vigor are 
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regained by use of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 








UPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Removed. Write for valuable 
sealed information. Mrs.Anna M.Cross,M_D.,3 W 20th St.,N. ¥.City. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


N answer to numerous requests the fol- 
lowing programme for a Home Science 
club or department is given. It is ar- 
ranged for fortnightly meetings, and 
was carried out during the past season 

by the Home Science Department of the 

North —— Sorosis — address of secre- 

tary, . L, Stover, 408 North Front 

Street, Wiluiopton, North Carolina. 


1. Evolation of the Home—Primitive Methods; 
Homekeeping versus Housekeeping. 

2. Modern Living and the Demands of Nineteenth 
Ceutury Civilization. 

3. American Problems; Solution of these Problems. 

4. Water and Ice; Sunlight and Heat. 


5. Physiology and Auatomy; Exerciee, Bathing, | 


Sleeping. 

6. Digestion; Foods of Nations. 

T. Meat asa Diet; Bread ax a Diet 

8 Nutritive Values and Digestibility of Sea Foods, 
Vegetables, and Fruits. 

9%. Sugar; Adulterated Foods. 

10. Tea and Coffee; Other Beverages. 

4. Early Development of the Child; Diet of the 
Chiid. 


12. Early Moral Training ; lome Uccupations. 


THLETICS FOR CLUB 
WOMEN. 


It is to be hoped that the effort, 
told of elsewhere to-day, to encourage phys- 
ical culture among club women, will be 
followed in kind, if not in degree, in many 
parts and places of the club world. The 


The club divides its work under three gen- 
eral commitiees—those of the Municipal 
Government, the Educational Department, 
and the Department on Forestry and Town 
Improvement. Subcommittees under each 
apportion the activity of the club and effi- 
ciently cover the indicated field. The club is 
just now working for the appointment of a 
police matron, who will be the first in the 
city. Its summer work for the city-bound 
children is most valuable. It has established 


| in the play-grounds of the public schools 


out-of-door kindergartens, fittin the 
yards with sand heaps, little tables, and 
benches, and providing teachers to interest 
and benefit the children of the tenements. 
The Committee on Forestry works for the 
preservation of the trees of the city and to 
increase their number by planting additional 
ones. A Travelling Library Committee, too, 
provides good literature compactly arranged 
in small libraries, which are set going on a 
circuit of the fire stations, in the telegraph 


| offices where messenger-boys are employed, 
| and in the municipal buildings devoted to 


mental and executive energy that has been | 


generated by the club movement needs this 
counteracting influence. The fact that many 
of the womeu belonging to the Chicago 
Athletic Club are also members of literary, 
civic, and philanthropic clubs will insure a 
wide spread of the leaven of good health in 
that community, but it should be spread 
elsewhere as well. In the beautiful club 
homes that are going up vow in many parts 
of the country, and that will be devoted sole- 
ly to the use of women’s clubs, there might 
easily be found a place at least for some one 
kind of physical exercise. A swimming-pool, 
for example, might prove as popular in oth- 
er club circles as in the Chicago coterie. 
The pursuit of health as applied to them- 
selves seems to be the last thing that most 
women think of. They will sit for hours in 
restricting clothes and in a badly ventilated 
room to discuss sanitation for the tenements 
and the introduction of physical culture into 
the public schools, and have no appreciation 
of the contradiction of their conduct. The 
sooner more athletic clubs for women carry 
their valuable gospel broadcast among them, 
the better for themselves and all the enter 
prises which they so commendably further. 


AN interesting ‘* Winnie Davis Memorial 
Meeting” was held a few weeks ago at the 
residence of Mrs. Kate Cabell Currie, presi- 
dent of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, at Dallas, Texas. ‘To it were con- 
tributed by friends many interesting remi- 
niscences of this much-lamented young 
woman. Among others was a letter from 
Mrs. Davis, filled with incidents of her 
daughter's life. Miss Davis's productions 
were a good deal more pumerous than is 
generally known, aud included several long 
important papers printed in different mag- 
azines, and many shorter sketches, essays, 
criticisms,etc. Her book The Romance of the 
Summer Seas was intended to be followed 
soon by more novels, of which she had the 
plotsalready in mind. An article from Miss 
Davis's pen which attracted much attention 
was a protest against Americans sending 
their children abroad to be educated. This 
she considered a great mistake, and her plea 
for its abandonment impressed with its force 
aud sincerity. The article brought out let- 


| ters from parents from many parts of the 





couuvtry, thanking her for her presentation 
of the subject. The deep impression which 
Miss Davis's personality has left upon all 
who came in contact with her in any way 
shows that hers was a rare as well as gifted 
nature, and increases the regret of strangers 
as well as friends that the end of this bright 
and helpful life should have been so un- 
timely. 


HE Civic Club of Harrisburg, Penusyl- 


vania, one of the youngest clubs in that | 


city and one of the latest of civic clubs to 
fall into line, has in its short existence se- 
cured most encouraging results. Almost the 
first evil which the club atiacked was the 
practice, common iu the city, of permitting 
litter and refuse to be thrown in the streets. 
In particular was the laxity toward waste- 

paper—old newspaper, discarded wrapping 
paper, etc.—very noticeable. There had been 
several concerted attempts to remedy this 
evil, but none succeeded, until the club took 
part. Permission was got from the cit 

council to put stationary receptacles at vari- 
ous points, and about thirty were quickly 
placed. The improvement which followed 
was so marked that the co-operation of the 
public was gained, and now every individual 
citizen is a committee of one to see that the 
waste- paper is deposited where it belongs, 














charity and correction, including the jail and 
poorhouse. 

Mrs. Lyman B. Gilbert has been the presi- 
dent of the club from its start, and has just 
been re-elected—an endorsement of her faith- 
ful and intelligent activity that she wholly 
deserved. Mrs. 1. P. Boyer is vice-president, 
Mrs. R. B. Ziegler secretary, and Miss M. By- 
ers treasurer. 

EW ORLEANS women 


are not yet 


through being congratulated and con- | 


gratulating themselves upon their recent tri- 
umph in behalf of improved sanitation. For 
fully five months before the election 
women of the city, headed by the Era Club, 


worked in behalf of improving sanitation | 


for their city. Parlor meetings were held, 
and a vigorous educational campaign insti- 
tuted among property-holders, who had -the 
right to vote for or aguinst the measure, 
Under the new State Constitution of Louis 


jana tax-paying women may vote upon all | 


questions submitted to the tax-payers. The 
proposition to impose a special tax of two 
mills per annum for forty-three years for the 
construction of a free sewerage and drainage 
system with free water for it was the mea- 
sure proposed. The women’s vote carried it, 
and this vote was secured by the educational 
campaign and final heroic effort on the day 
of the election that was inaugurated and 
largely conducted by the club women of the 
city. A provision of the Louisiana law ad- 
mits proxy votes, and hundreds of these 
proxies were collected personally by the 
leaders of the movement on election-day. 
As the day was very stormy, this final ef- 
fort was accomplished through physical dis- 
comfort if not actual exposure. 

The whole movement is a splendid exam- 
ple of the real force and power that exist 
in Southern women behind their traditional 


ease Of manner and almost languorous com- | 


posure. Among the leaders, to whom all 
praise should be given, were Mrs. John Ord 
way, president of the Era Club, and Miss 
Kate Gordon, president of the Woman’s Sew- 
erage aud Drainage League—an organization 
that was the form which part of the activity 
took. Club women everywhere will feel a 
personal pride in this achievement of their 
New Orleans sisters. 


ARYLAND is the latest State to consider 

the formation of a State federation. A cir- 
cular letter has been issued by the commit- 
tee of club representatives appointed to con- 
sider the matter, which ably sets forth the 
pros and cons of the proposed step. It rec- 
ognizes that Maryland is asmall State, with 
but one large city and comparatively few 


towns, and that its women have not been so | 


long or so actively interested in clubs as in 
many other States, but it also recognizes 
that these apparent handicaps to organiza- 
tion may be the real reason for it. 

It is proposed to form the new federation 
on lines somewhat different from those which 
have been the rule in similar organizations. 
These provide, first, that triennial elections 
be held, that presidents of clubs shall be 
vice-presidents of the State federation, and 
that a central board be formed. 
mittee will aim to have as few meetings 
and elections as will be consistent with the 
work and progress of the organization. 
Second, that very few standing commit- 
tees, if any, be appointed at first, but that 
time be given to grow slowly, knowing that 
the strongest State federations have proved 
to be those which have developed slowly 
and systematically. Third, that organiza- 
tions eligible for federation will be all clubs 
proper and educational associations. .This 
association is due to the fact that from the 


beginning women’s clubs have represented | 


the natural impulse of the people toward 
the popularization of knowledge and self- 
education. 

The letter is signed by a strong committee 


of representative Maryland club women, of | 


which Miss King, the progressive and broad- 
minded president of the Arundel Club of 
Baltimore, is the chairman. With such in- 
mg « the movement is likely to succeed 
to be helpful. 
Marcauet Hami.tos Weicn. 
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The com- | 
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Reduced Prices 


\ ] E wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 

ings during the next few weeks in order to make 
room for Fall goods. We have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost every suit and skirt. You now have 
an opportunity of securing a fashionable garment at a 
reduction of 
one-third from 
former orices. 


No. 689. 
Blouse yachting 
costume, made 
of thoroughly 
shrunk piqué, 
duck, crash, or 
denim. The sail- 
or collar and 
cuffs of the jacket 
are covered with 
embroidery, the 
skirt being also 
trimmed = with 
embroidery as il- 
lustrated. A cos 
tume of this kind 
is well worth$ 10. 
Our regular price 
has been $8 


Reduced Price 
for this Sale, 
$5.34. 





No. 689. 
Special Values in All-Wool Tailor-Made Suits, 
reduced from $10 to $6.67. 
Special Values in Pique Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 


We tell you about hundreds of other reduced. price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 





which will be sent /rec, together with a full line of 
samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
| List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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Dress your kid shoes with 


| Raven 
Gloss 


No other so good 


for the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid shoes of 
ntlemen—it preserves the leather, and gives ita 
eep, rich, lasting, stylish polish—for nearly a 
quarter of a century the highest grade standard 


shoe dressing. 
The Raven Gioss Mfg. Co. 
- 71 Barclay St., New York 


If your dealer hasn't it, 
we will send you a full 











sized bottle by prepaid 
express for the price, 25 
cents (send stamps), 
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INSTANT RELIEF 
ITCHING HUMORS 


TORTURING, DISFIGURING Eczema, and every 
species of itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, and pimply skin and scalp humors, 
with dry, thin, and falling hair are instantly 
relieved and speedily cured by warm baths 
with CuTicuRA Soap, gentle anointings with 
CurTicuRA, purest of emollient skin cures, 
and mild doses of CuriouRA REsOLVENT, 
Greatest of b of bumer cures, when all else fails. 
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I Com omy place in Jersey; il.—* 
An ite from the station; cool breeze ; 
{ ul to see you. You'll feel like 
. " 
FROM THE DECK 
Tuer | k, A t Ma shouted bine-eyed Mabel, 
«she | nted { the state-room window on the 
fi ‘ jet look at the water: it ie all 
th Ps 
— 
He y. “Did you see that fish jamp right ont of the 
“ t et wT 
i “Yea 
Henny. ** We what in the world did he jump off 


AMMUNITION 


The Hunter, “ Ut, Jimmi 


IN RE CLOSETS 

“T wae jost reading an item iu the Weekly Barretry 
Cuide about a wealthy widow in Michigan whore 
children are trying to get ber declared inaane because 
He has built a house consisting of a kitchen, dining- 

om, parler, and thirty-six closets,” sald Major 
Dodge * What do you think about it, Jadge?” 

‘I think the young folks will be laughed ont of 
court,” answered Judge Crabtree. “* That is, if the 
court isa married man, She is simply following out 
the instincts Implanted in every rightly organized 
feminine bosom, While her husband lived, no doubt 
her closet propensities were rudely crushed, but now 
that she has a free hand she ie gratifying the dreams 
of a lifetime. A woman's idea is that a house should 
be fairly pigeon-holed, heneycombed, with closets, 
und the inside covered with hooks as the outside of 
the fretfal porcupine is clothed with quills She has 
i queer notion that wearing apparel, when not in 
sclual use, should be hung ap, whereas every man 
feels lnstinetively that it should be placed on a chair. 
Every true woman wants a house built, so that no mat- 
ter where you pop a garment against the wall it will 
eveounter a hook and hang there. You would think 
that women would learn from obeerving the beautiful 
vet of men's garments that the chair—with of course 
he surrounding floor when necessary—is the best 
place to d@posit clothes ; bat they don't seem to. The 
best dressed men have two hooks in their wardrobes 
one for their cane, the other for their umbrella. The 
rest is chair 

“There was my old friend Bilbuh. Decided to pat 
up a house of his own. Had $19,000. Planned to put 
$2000 of it inte a stable for his pacing mare. Had an 
architect design a good, sensible, homelike, domestic 
roof-tree sort of a house. Sizable wine-cellar in the 
basement, with place for bicycles, Large smoking- 
room on firet floor, Smaller emoking-room on second 
-#till, a cozy, comfortable room, where you could 
ewlng a charch-warden if you wanted to. Large, in- 
viting, common-sense billiard-room on top floor. But 
what did Mrs. Bilbab do? Tore up the plane and in- 
sisted on her own ideas. Vetoed the barn. Coal-bins, 
laundries, and things in the basement. Sewing-room 
and closets—think of it!—on first floor. Flock—actual 
flock—of closets on second floor, with a nursery—and 
more closets, Then on the top floor, where the bill- 
jard-room was to have been, she put in a row of 
closeta, side by side, one, two, three, four, just like 
siate-rooms in a steamboat, up to twenty-five or there- 
abouts. And shelves and hooks till the floor sagged. 
She had her way about the house, but, to the lasting 
glory of our sex be it sald, she didn’t conquer the in- 
domitable spirit of olf Bilbub. No, sir! I visited 
him a year later. He led me into his bed-room. 
There stood a chair. On it reposed sach of his clothes 
as he wae not wearing. ‘Judge,’ anid Bilbub, and 
there were tears In the poor fellow'’s eyes, ‘ there, 
there | keep my clothes. Never once have I used one 


of ber closets or her hooks. Sooner will I hook my- 
self up on a book like a Thanksgiving turkey than 
will T thas snepend one of my helpless garments!’ 
He meant if, too, Bilbub did.” H. Cc, 


} 
—— ll 


the station (if you fall).’ 











There it is, only a minute from 


A VISIT TO 


ALL THE WORLD IN BROOKLYN. 

** Hamph !" cried the Brooklyn man, as he narrowly 
escaped being knocked down by an electric car. “I 
wish William Shakspere had lived in Brooklyn. He'd 
have changed his mind some in regard to all the world 
being a stage. All the workl’s a trolley these days.” 

a 

Traocure. ** Now, children, Johnnie has spelled the 
word ‘fur’ correctly, and Jimmie may give the defini- 
then.” 

Jiuuur 


‘Fur,’ ma'am, is a good ways to go,” 





WANTED. 
Banc ME A KOCK 


' 


THE PREMIUM HABIT 


I happened to run against an old school friend, Eph 
Gatherum, while on a visit to the city a short time 
ago. As lI had neither seen nor heard anything of 
him for a number of years, 1 was glad to yleld to bis 
urging, and go up to his house with him for dinner 
and a good long talk. After I had been introduced 
to his wife, and while we were waiting for dinner, I 
happened to notice a desk in the room that strack my 
fancy 

“ There, Eph,” I said, *“‘ that’s the kind of a desk I 
like. May I ask where you got it?” 

“ Certainly,” he replied, without the least embarrass- 
ment. ‘It came with a box of soap.” 

I thought nothing of this, until, as conversation 
flagged, as it will while waiting for dinner, I said, just 
for something to say, “‘ That's a fine engraving hang- 
ing over the mantel,” 

“ Yes; we like it first rate,” said Eph. 
with a package of tea.” 

This did excite my curiosity, so, just to satiefy it, 1 
casnally commented on different articles in the room. 
Without exception they had been acquired as pre- 
miuma The lamp came with a box of candles, the 
carpet with a patent carpet-eweeper, the vases with 
twenty-five pounds of coffee, the table with a set of 
duplicate whist, the piano with a certain number of 
barrels of flour, and the bric-a-brac, pictures, and 
furniture with various dry-goods and groceries, By 
the time I had learved all this I had determined to 
see if Eph did not own something which was vot a 
premium. 

Just then a youngster bounced into the room, how!- 
ing: ‘Say, papa, gimme a quarter to go to the show 
to-night, will yer? All the boys is goin’.” And 
thonght I saw my opportanity. 

“Hello! Eph,” 1 asked, jocnlarly, “ what did he 
come with ?” 

“My wife,” replied Eph, solemuly ‘“*Her first 
husband's sov,” he explained, seeing my look of sur- 
prise. 


“It came 


-_—.>—__—— 


Jounny. “Aren't you my father’s mother-in-law ?” 
Mas. Suitn. “ I am.” 
Jounny. “ And then aren't you my grandmother in 
law ?" 


—_—~———. 


Kixy Lavy. “Can you do chores 7?” 
Somno.ent Sam. “ Yes, mum; anyting in de chawiu’ 
line is my pertickerler speshulty.” 


__ ——— 


Suawt Boy (in country for firat time, examining tiny 
green grapes). “Oh, mamma, God forgot to put the 
pods on these pease !"’ 

—_———_ 


“ Smithers plays a good game of golf,” said Dawson. 
“His mother was a laundress and he handles irons 
naturally.” 

* Yes,” returned Watkine; “ but he has also in- 
herited a tendency to press.” 


I1f.—** Family glad to see him.” 











NEW JERSEY. 


THE LUXURIOUS GOLFER. 


He had a gorgeous coat of red, a knitted worsted 


vest— 

To color which each raipbow hne and others were 
impressed— 

His shoes were patent russets fastened up with silk 
en ties; 


And on his calves some stockings were that dazzled 
all our eyes, 


His knickers they were shepherd's plaid; his cap 
was felt and bold; 

And on the collar of his coat were gewgaws done 
in gold; 

lis caddie-bag was 'gator-skin; his clude had ebon 
shafts; 

The irons all were solid gold—for he had gold in 
rafts; 


The balls he used were solid balls, and made of 
silver ore, 

And on an ivory tablet small was kept this golfer's 
score, 

His caddie was a darky boy, a lad of noble mien, 

His coat was made of Dutch brocade, his pants of 
velveteen. 


And by the caddie’s side there walked a solemn sort 
of wight 

A private scoreman he was 
columns right 

Ahead them strode a handsome lad, fleet-footed, 
lithe, and tall, 

Who also wore a livery, and had to find the ball 


called, who footed 


The golfer, as the game progressed, ne'er trod the 
green so fair, 

Bat made each round in comfort in a gilded Sedan 
chair, 

The while his valet 
hame 

A servant true o'er hill and dale did play his mas- 
ter’s game, 


Montmorency Wilkins was his 


Maun. * Do you like to have men flatter you?” 
Eruer: “Oh, 1 don't mind if they happen to be 
photographers.” 


IV.— Nice cool breeze, especially 
out on the veranda.” 





V.—*“ Feeling like a lord,” and over 
three-quarters of an hour Loo soon for 
his return train. 


ONE THING LACKING. 


There are moments in some men’s lives that may 
never be duplicated--momeuts of wild exhilaration, 
of that serene and glowing triumph over obstacles that 
hitherto have seemed insurmountable. To Hillber a 
moment like this had come, as, rising from the break- 
fast table, he approached his wife, and putting his 
hand in his waistcoat pocket, pulled ont ten new 
one one-hundred-dollar bills which he placed before 
her. 

* Eleanor,” he said, the tones of his voice indicating 
u depth of emotion that, since he had come home the 
night before, he had succeeded in suppressing, “ by 
one of those chance lucky turns in the market i have 
just made one thousand dollars, and I want you to go 
out and satiefy your craving for shopping. I want 
you to revel in department stores, dry-goods em- 
porinms, dressmakers, and milliners. Go out and have 
a good time. All your married life you have com- 
plained that you have never really enjoyed a single 
day’s shopping, as you have always been cramped and 
fettered. Let this day be yours alone. If you see 
anything you want, but don’t need, buy it. If there is 
anything you know you can get along without, buy it. 
Go out and revel for one day. Here, take the money. 
It is yours to blow in.” 

Mrs. Hillber took the bills from his hands and, 
coanting them carefully, pat them in a purse, while a 
slight look of anxiety crept into her eyes 

“You dear thing,” she said, smiling, “it is ever so 
good of you, but do you know you haven't given me a 
cent tor car fare I” 

——— 


In one of the mountain counties of North Carolina, 
in a backwoods church where the organ was not 
thought to be the proper thing in sacred music, on the 
grounds that it is not allowable to worship by ma- 
chinery, it became by common consent the privilege 
of a certain elderly brother to lead the singing. This 
functionary is called the * tune-hiester,” bat it was a 
common and acknowledged fault of his that he often 
** hoisted” the tave too high, and under such circum- 
stances wonld stop, clear his throat, and begin anew. 
On one occasion, it is related, the minister gave out 
the hymn— , 

“Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing,” ete. This 
leader started it, singing the firet line, but found it 
pitched too high. Sostopping short as usual, clearing 
his throat and beginning again, he sang: 

“Oh, for a thensand tongues to sing "—when he 
found he was still committing his usual offense against 
harmony. Just then, as he was making the familiar 
preliminaries to another effort, a brother in a rear pew 
exclaimed: ** Brother, try ber at five haudred, and ree 
how she'll go!" 


THE WONDERS OF THE DARK CONTINENT. 
“ AND STILL THEIR WONDER Grows, 
THAT ONE SMALL HEAD CAN CARRY ALL HIS Nose!” 
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